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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information con- 
cerning treaties and international 
agreements to which the United States 
is or may become a party and treaties 
of general international interest is 
included. 

Publications of the Department, cu- 
mulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 


national relations, are listed currently. 
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|AMERICAN WOOL IMPORT POLICY 





by James Gilbert Evans 





An international wool meeting will be held in London 
November 11-16, the purpose of which is to provide an 
opportunity for joint review and discussion of the world 
apparel-wool situation by representatives of governments 
principally interested in wool, whether consumers or pro- 
ducers. A brief summary of American apparel-wool import 
policy is therefore pertinent to an understanding of the 
problems involved in the formulation of national and inter- 
national programs. 








The United States is interested in apparel wool 
both as a producer and as an importer. Although 
United States dependence on foreign wool ap- 
peared to be declining before the war, require- 
ments for the armed forces since 1940 necessitated 
greatly increased importation. Since the end of 
hostilities, consumption has remained well above 
the pre-war level and the United States continues 
its role as a major importer of apparel wool. Do- 
nestic wools have been supported at prices above 
the duty-paid prices of foreign wools since 1940. 

World production of apparel wool was main- 
tained during the war years, but world consump- 
tion declined with the loss of important markets 
in Europe and Japan. The carry-over stocks 
accumulated since 1940 threaten to overhang the 
world market for many years. 

Asa major importer, United States apparel-wool 
price-support and import policy is of some con- 
ern to foreign wool growers. Likewise, pricing 
and export policies followed in the liquidation of 
world apparel-wool stocks are of concern to United 
States wool growers. 


The Inter-War Period 
Import Duties 
Wool growers in the United States have had 
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tariff protection since 1816, except for the periods 
1894-97 and 1913-21, when wool was on the free 
list. At the time of the passage of the Underwood 
act of 1913 placing wool on the free list, the import 
duty was 11 cents a pound grease basis, which, 
owing to the high yields of imported wools, was 
equivalent to about 20 cents a clean pound. A 
sharp fall in prices in 1921 led to the inclusion of a 
wool duty of 45 cents a scoured pound on most 
imports under the Emergency Tariff Act of 1921. 
This tariff was replaced by the Fordney-McComber 
tariff act of 1922, which established the basic duty 
on a clean content basis at 31 cents a pound for 
wools finer than 44’s.2_ Since 1930, with the enact- 
ment of the Smoot-Hawley tariff act, the duty on 
the same wools has been 34 cents. The duties on 
44’s and coarser wools were substantially reduced 
in the act of 1930. 

Wools finer than 44’s constitute about 98.5 
percent of the total domestic-wool production. 
No reduction in the duties on these wools has been 
made through concessions in trade agreements. 
Concessions were made in the trade agreement 
with Argentina in 1941 and later included in the 


*The spinning count number denotes the degree of 
fineness of wool fiber. 
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trade agreement with Uruguay with respect to 
duties on the coarser apparel wools, which the 
United States produces only in negligible quan- 
tities. 

The average ad valorem equivalent rate of duty 
on wools finer than 44’s but not finer than 56’s 
was 76.5 percent of the declared import value for 
the years 1936-39. On wools finer than 56’s the 
average was 62 percent. Since the wool duty is 
specific, the ad valorem equivalent rises as the 
price of wool declines. 

The average farm price for wool in the years 
1935-39 averaged 102 percent of parity (1909-14 
base). During the same years, 1935-39, farm 
prices for cotton averaged 65 percent of parity, 
for corn 84 percent, and for wheat 74 percent. 

Domestic-wool prices on the Boston market 
have fluctuated widely under the impact of wars 
and depressions. From the inflation level of 205 
cents a clean pound for fine territory staple in 
March 1920, prices fell to a low point of 82 cents 
in the summer of 1921, In the years 1922-29 
prices fluctuated between 168 and 84 cents a 
pound. They fell to 36 cents a pound in July 1932 
at the low point of the depression. Following the 
depression, prices rose to a high of 114 cents early 
in 1937 and were 74 cents in August 1939 at the 
outbreak of the war in Europe. The import duty 
was 24 percent of the average Boston price of 
fine territory wools in 1923, 73 percent in 1932, 33 
percent in 1937, and 41 percent in 1939. 


Pre-War Imports 


The burden of adjustment to fluctuations in 
both production and consumption fell on imports. 

During the inter-war period, domestic produc- 
tion showed an upward trend with moderate fluc- 
tuations in output from year to year while con- 
sumption was affected by the level of industrial 
employment. Domestic per-capita consumption, 
however, for the 1935-39 period was about the 
same as in 1925-29. In 1932, the United States 
imported but 13.5 million pounds actual weight of 
apparel wool compared to 378 million in 1918, 172 
million in 1925, and 150 million in 1937. A com- 
parison of the more prosperous years in each of the 
decades of the inter-war period shows a decline in 
average United States imports from 128 million 
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pounds actual weight in 1925-29 to 86 million ; 
1935-39. United States imports constituted 9 
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Of the dutiable wools imported into the Uni 
States in the years 1937-39, 35 percent were A 


guayan, 13 percent New Zealand, and 4 per 
South African (Cape). 


Wartime Apparel-Wool Programs 


early war years, it was the policy of the Uni 
States to stockpile foreign wools and to encou 
domestic-wool production through the payment! 
of price premiums because of the possibility that shou 
trade with the exporting countries might be par Shi] 
tially cut off. 


Stockpile Programs aqua 

In 1940, the National Defense Advisory Com}Sup 
mission recommended the establishment of and 
emergency stockpile of foreign wools in the Unitelj that 
States to provide for essential requirements in the 
event imports were curtailed. At the request Stat 





the United States Government, the United - 
dom Government agreed in December 1940 to 



























& reserve of 250 million pounds actual weight of 
ustralian wools, which would be made available 
domestic mills in an emergency. The Ministry 
f Supply of the United Kingdom retained own- 
rship of the stockpile. The Defense Supplies 
orporation, as agent for the United States Gov- 
mment, was obligated to pay transportation and 
torage costs. 

In 1942 pursuant to a directive of the Office of 
roduction Management authorizing a stockpile 
timate f 1 billion pounds of apparel wool, the Defense 
upplies Corporation purchased a total of 302.5 
illion pounds actual weight of Australian wools 
nd 34.7 million pounds actual weight of Uru- 
ayan wools. 

In October 1941 the Defense Supplies Corpora- 
ion also agreed to accept South African (Cape) 
vool for storage on a consignment basis with the 
understanding that it would be available for 
nited States consumption in an emergency. This 
arrangement was terminated on June 30, 1942, at 
hich time 122 million pounds of Cape wool was 
warehoused in the United States. In April 1942 
the Defense Supplies Corporation agreed infor- 
mally to accept whatever quantities of Australian, 
New Zealand, and Cape wools the British Ministry 
of Supply would ship to the United States for 
“istorage and transshipment to England. An agree- 
e ba ‘ment with the United Kingdom, signed on July 
luctia 9, 1943, replacing existing storage agreements 
equitt{et the upper limit on quantity which the De- 
fnse Supplies Corporation would accept for 
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These stocks were to be available to both countries 
should they be required to meet “strategic needs”. 
e par Shipments to the United States under this agree- 
nent were terminated in September 1943. Trans- 
portation and storage charges were to be shared 
qually by the Ministry of Supply and the Defense 
Supplies Corporation until one year following the 
nd of hostilities. The agreement also provided 
that, upon the general suspension of all hostilities, 
the stockpile could not be disposed of in the United 
States without a further understanding between 
the Governments of the United States and United 
Kingdom having first been reached. The maxi- 
mum quantity warehoused in the United States 











under this stockpile program was 518 million 
pounds actual weight, the major portion of which 
had been reexported before the terminal date of 
the agreement. 

In December 1943 the War Production Board 
approved the release of the stocks of foreign wool 
which had been purchased by the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation, and they were subsequently 
liquidated through sales at public auction and to 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. 

Wool-purchase agreements between the United 
Kingdom and the Southern Hemisphere Domin- 
ions facilitated the making of arrangements for 
stockpiling in the United States. At the outbreak 
of war, the United Kingdom entered into agree- 
ments with the Australian and New Zealand Gov- 
ernments for the purchase of their exportable sur- 
pluses of wool during the war and one wool-year 
following the end of hostilities. An agreement on 
similar lines was entered into with the Government 
of the Union of South Africa late in 1940. The 
purpose of these United Kingdom—Dominion 
agreements was to insure supplies of wool needed 
for military and civilian uses at reasonable prices 
and to provide a stable market for Dominion 
wools. 

Price-Support Program 

When the United States rearmament program 
was inaugurated in 1940, the application of the 
Buy American Act of 1933? in the purchase of 
wool textiles for the armed forces caused the prices 
of domestic wools to rise above the prices of duty- 
paid foreign wools. Although an administrative 
order in November 1940 permitted the use of 
foreign wools in filling Government contracts, 
price premiums continued to be paid for the use of 
domestic wools in filling some Government con- 
tracts. There was an average spread of about 
17 cents a clean pound between the prices of do- 
mestic and imported wools existing at the time 
the Office of Price Administration established ceil- 
ing prices on wools effective February 28, 1942. 

With the decline in military requirements be- 
ginning in 1943 and a growing labor shortage in 


1 BULLETIN of Dec. 15, 1940, p. 554. 
247 Stat. 1520. 
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the textile mills, the demand for domestic wools 
became uncertain. Mills preferred foreign wools 
not only because of their relatively lower price but 
also because less labor was required in their utili- 
zation because of superior preparation for market. 
In order to stabilize returns to domestic growers, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, at the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture, announced a 
program to purchase the 1943 clip at ceiling prices. 
This purchase program was extended to each suc- 
ceeding clip and is currently scheduled to continue 
in operation until April 15, 1947. 

After a record output of 459 million pounds 
grease basis in 1942, United States wool produc- 
tion has fallen off each year and was about 358 
million in 1946. The support price at which the 
Commodity Credit Corporation announced it 
would purchase the 1946 clip was 123 percent of 
parity (1909-14 base) on June 15, 1946. On the 
same date, the farm price for cotton was 112 per- 
cent of parity, for wheat 105 percent, for corn 
118 percent, and for beef cattle (which compete 
with sheep for range and farm resources) , 140 per- 
cent. The import duty of 34 cents was 33 percent 
of the average price received by growers for the 
1945 clip, which was approximately 104 cents a 
clean pound. Prices to growers averaged about 
19 cents a pound scoured basis above the duty-paid 
import price of foreign wool.t| The ad valorem 
equivalent of the duties levied on wools finer than 
44’s actually imported in 1939 was 79 percent of 
their value and 65 percent in 1943. 


Production, Consumption, Imports 

United States dependence upon imported wool 
in the six years 1940-45 is reflected in the follow- 
ing table. 


Million pounds 


Average 1940-45 grease basis 


EE 2 a?) Go eee Boe we atk oe ke le 
Consumption . . . paar i iy se, ae ng: 
Imports for ccnnuamtion ae. eee 


During this period 804 million pounds were im- 
ported on Government account for stockpiling. 


*Based on price at Boston market of domestic fine- 
combing territory wools, compared with Australian 64’s—- 
70's good top-making quality including import duty and 
reflecting adjustment for difference in preparation. 
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Stocks Accumulation low 
As mills turned to the production of civili 
goods toward the end of the war, use of dom 














wools dropped sharply and Commodity aml 
Corporation stocks of domestic wools increased} °°” 
On July 1, 1945 the Corporation held 327 milliog °°" 
pounds grease basis and on July 1, 1946, 4g Pe 
million pounds. \ 

In November 1945 the Commodity Credit Cor frox 
poration announced its intention to make dom - 
wools available to mills in competition with duty mill 
paid foreign wools. This action was necessary i hon 
order to avoid continued accumulation of cent 
and, with a further reduction in selling price i a 
February 1946, sales in the first half of 1946 f 0 
domestic fine-combing territory wools were 194 
at about 19 cents a pound scoured basis below th = 
purchase price. ~ . 

World apparel-wool production exceeded con: , 
sumption in the war years, and consequently o a 
July 1, 1945 world carry-over stocks approximate om 


5 billion pounds, which was about three times thy 
average carry-over stock in pre-war years. Off U.A 
these accumulated stocks, the United Kn S 
Ministry of Supply owned more than two thirds 
Carry-over stocks held in the five Southern Hemi} resp 
sphere wool-exporting countries declined from aa} stoc 
estimated 3 billion pounds grease basis on July 1} gov 
1945 to 2,700 million pounds on July 1, 1946. held 


Post-War Developments 

From the point of view of United States wod 
growers, the continuation of the wartime price sa 
support program is considered unsatisfactory: The 
first, because it is on a year-to-year basis with mf 4, 
legislative assurance that it will be continued Lin 
through the reconversion period; and second, be 
cause its successful operation involves losses the 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and wil Unj 
therefore require annual appropriations. 

It is ordinarily estimated that at least a decade 
may be required for the orderly liquidation of the 
surplus world stocks. Unless the wool-textile i 
dustry in the war-torn areas can be rehabilitated 
and world consumption of apparel wool can b 
maintained at a level above that of the pre-wal 
years, the liquidation of surplus stocks will nece 
sitate either an arbitrary curtailment of produt 
tion or the sale of wools in the export markets be 
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low the equilibrium price which would otherwise 
equate the world rate of production with the rate 
‘}of consumption. Tariffs or other measures which 
J increase the cost of wool textiles in the importing 
countries would operate to discourage consump- 
tion and enhance the vulnerability of wool in com- 
petition with the synthetic fibers. 

Wool is experiencing increasing competition 
from the synthetic fibers. United States produc- 
.Ition of synthetic staple fiber increased from 30 
million pounds in 1938 to approximately 168 mil- 
‘f lion pounds in 1945. There is a duty of 25 per- 
cent ad valorem levied on imports of this fiber. 

. .{ While duty-paid imported fine wool of good top- 
rice ‘ } ira aoa, 
46 f making quality was available to domestic mills in 
| 1945 at about 109 cents a clean pound, viscose 
rayon staple fiber was available at 25 cents a pound 
and acetate rayon staple fiber at 38 cents a pound. 
It is expected that nylon staple fiber, when it be- 
comes commercially available, will also be found 
| satisfactory for blending with wool as well as for 
ia the substituting for wool in some uses. 


Of U.AK-Dominion Wool Disposals Limited 


igdonf ~Since the United Kingdom and the Southern 

Hemisphere Dominion Governments have primary 
Hemi} responsibility for liquidating Empire surplus wool 
om ul stocks, a conference of representatives of these 
‘uly 1} governments at the official and expert levels was 
held in London in April-May 1945 to review the 
situation and make recommendations for joint 
action. The report and recommendations of this 
conference were accepted by the United Kingdom 
and three Dominion Governments in August 1945. 
The establishment of the joint organization under 
the name of U.K—Dominion Wool Disposals 
d. be Limited, as recommended by the conference, was 
a ty announced in July 1946. Under this agreement, 
will the stock of Dominion-grown wools owned by the 
United Kingdom Ministry of Supply is trans- 
wi ferred to the joint ownership of the United King- 
of the dom Government and the Dominion Government 
Je iv concerned. In September 1946 wool auctions were 
tated resumed at which current clips and wool from the 
ab jointly owned stock are offered. Wool from the 
wat] Curent clips will be taken up by the joint organ- 
neces} ZAtion if not sold at prices equivalent to the auc- 
odue} tion reserve prices which are to be fixed by the 
ts be} ganization from time to time. 
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The directors of the U.K.-Dominion Wool Dis- 
posals Limited have announced that the organiza- 
tion will endeavor to maintain the current price 
level during the forthcoming season unless it be- 
comes “necessary to meet a definite trend in demand 
which appears to be of lasting character”. Rela- 
tive prices of different types of wool may, however, 
be changed. 

As long as the U.K.-Dominion Wool Disposals 
Limited continues in operation, the prices of 
foreign wools should be characterized by much 
greater stability than in the inter-war period, and 
this stability should be reflected in the prices of 
domestic wools in the Boston market. 

Other apparel-wool producing and importing 
countries have a considerable stake in the stock- 
liquidation and pricing policies followed by the 
joint organization. This interest of other coun- 
tries was recognized by the organization, which 
has issued the following statement with respect 
to procedure for establishing a consultative com- 
mittee: 


“The International Wool Textile Organisation 
will be invited to nominate representatives to form, 
with the addition of representatives from major 
consuming countries, a Committee to act in a con- 
sultative capacity to the Board of the Company 
from the point of view of wool consumers. Fur- 
ther, in order to facilitate and expand the con- 
sumption of wool the Joint Organisation will 
maintain close contact with the appropriate bodies 
interested in such matters as the rehabilitation of 
the wool textile industry in consuming countries.” 


United States Senate Committee Hearings 

In order to provide the various groups interested 
in the domestic wool industry an opportunity to 
offer their views, hearings were held before the 
Senate Special Committee to Investigate the Pro- 
duction, Transportation and Marketing of Wool in 
November—December 1945. 

Outstanding among the suggestions advanced 
during the hearings as features of a long-range 
domestic wool program were: (a) an increase in 
the present rate of duty in sufficient amount to off- 
set the difference in the cost of producing foreign 
and domestic wool; (0) the establishment of quo- 
tas on the importation of foreign wool limiting 
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the amount that could be imported in any one year 
to the amount by which annual consumption ex- 
ceeds annual production; (c) the purchase of all 
wool, both foreign and domestic, by a Government 
agency which would sell at a price equivalent to 
the average cost of procurement; and (d) the 
maintenance of prices of domestic wools at present 
ceiling levels or cost of production plus a reason- 
able profit by the sale of domestic wools by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in line with the 
price of duty-paid foreign wool at all times, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation being reimbursed 
with funds procured from duties collected on for- 
eign wools imported. 

The program, (c) above, advanced by Dean J. 
A. Hill of the University of Wyoming received 
wide-spread support including that of wool-grow- 
ers associations, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and the Livestock Marketing Association. 
Under this plan, the Secretary of Agriculture 
would be authorized and directed to support, 
through purchase operations, a price for domes- 
tically produced wool not less than the higher of 
(a) comparable prices as of January 15, 1946, or 
(6) current comparable price. The Secretary of 
Agriculture would also acquire by importation or 
from foreign-held stocks in the United States 
amounts of foreign wool which when added to the 
available domestically produced wood would be 
necessary to meet the requirements of manufac- 
turers, processors, and other consumers of raw wool 
in the United States, and sell both domestic and 
foreign wool at a price per pound equal to the 
average cost incurred in the acquisition. 

In his testimony before the Senate Committee, 
William L. Clayton, then Assistant Secretary of 
State, indicated that either an increase in the im- 
port duty on apparel wool or the imposition of 
quota restrictions on imports would be contrary to 
the spirit of American economic foreign policy, 
which is directed toward the reduction of world 
trade barriers and the opening up of channels of 
international commerce. Mr. Clayton expressed 
doubt that the American people would favor resort 
to state trading such as was involved in the Hill 
Plan, except in time of war. For these reasons 
he favored measures which would enable domestic 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 24, 1946, p. 491. 
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wool to compete with foreign wool in the domestiq 
market at the duty-paid import price. 


Proposed United States Program 


In a letter to President Truman in January 1946 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney,? chairman of 
Special Committee to Investigate the Productial 
Transportation and Marketing of Wool, urged co 
operation with the Committee to frame a long 
term government policy on domestic wool. FH 
stated (a) that the Commodity Credit Corpora. 
tion was purchasing the domestic clip at ceiling 
prices established in 1942 only on a year-to-year 
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basis and without any assurance to the grower} tior 


that the program would be continued during the 


reconversion period; (6) foreign wool cupplisl ide 


and prices would, during the period of liquidation 
of surplus foreign wool stocks, be controlled bya 
joint organization established by the United King. 
dom Government and the Governments of Aus. 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa; and (¢) 
under these circumstances the domestic wool- 
growing industry was declining. He expressed 
the belief that, unless the Government of the 
United States adopted a constructive long-term 
policy, the very existence of the wool-growing 
industry of this country would be threatened 
President Truman requested the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion to review the wool 
situation with other interested departments and 
agencies and to propose a wool program that was 
mutually satisfactory. Such a program was pre 
pared and was transmitted by President Truman 
to Senator O’Mahoney in March 1946 as represent- 
ing the considered views of the Administration on 
the best methods of solving a serious problem. 


The President’s program suggested that Con- 
gress enact wool legislation which would provide 
that: (1) the parity price of wool be revised or 
established at a so-called “comparable level,” 
since 1909-14 was an unfavorable period for wool 
prices, partially because of the elimination of im- 
port duties on wool in 1913; (2) the Commodity 
Credit Corporation support incomes to wool pro- 
ducers through purchases, loans, or payments 
within the same percentage range of the revised 
parity prices as it was directed to support prices to 
producers of basic agricultural commodities, at 


® November 3, 1946 
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not less than 50 nor more than 75 percent of the 
revised parity; (3) the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration be authorized to continue to sell wool at 
prices competitive with duty-paid imported for- 
eign wool; and (4) funds from the gross receipts 
from duties collected under the customs laws be 
appropriated and made available to the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation to offset the losses incurred 
by the Corporation under purchase or loan oper- 
ations, or the amount of payments made to wool 
producers in lieu of such purchase or loan opera- 
tion. 

The proposed program submitted by the Pres- 
ident also recognized the importance to United 
States wool growers of collaboration with other 
wool-growing and wool-consuming countries in 
order to coordinate world wool-marketing and 
price policies. With respect to the world wool 
problem, the President’s communication to Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney contained the following para- 
graph: 

“In addition to such legislative program, it 


Conversations on Wool Problems 


At the invitation of His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom, conversations concerning 
prospective wool problems will be held in London, 
November 11-16, between major wool-producing 
and wool-consuming countries. The purpose of the 
meeting is the exchange of information and views 
by the various governments. 

During the war a large surplus of wool equal to 
about three times the normal carry-over accumu- 
lated in the British Dominions. In order to mar- 
ket these stocks the United Kingdom, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa 
formed the British Wool Disposals Limited, a cor- 
poration jointly owned by the four Governments. 
The presence of so large a trading organization in 
the wool market is the source of some apprehen- 
sion on the part of other wool-producing and wool- 
consuming countries. 

In the United States the Commodity Credit 
Corporation holds large stocks of domestic wool. 
This fact, the world surplus, and other contribu- 
tory factors have resulted in a decline in sheep 
numbers and wool production in this country. 
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would seem desirable to have the executive agen- 
cies undertake the development of an interna- 
tional wool agreement in collaboration with the 
various interested foreign governments to provide 
for coordinated action and more unified supervi- 
sion of world wool marketing and price policies 
from the standpoints of producers, consumers, and 
international trade. I am asking the executive 
agencies to determine the willingness of foreign 
governments to participate in such undertaking. 
In the meantime, it is hoped that consultations can 
be held with foreign wool agencies which will pro- 
vide for a mutual understanding of objectives and 
activities in selling policies.” 

The Seventy-ninth Congress failed to enact a 
wool bill before adjournment. However, a bill, 
S-2033, embodying the essential features of the 
program recommended was reported favorably by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. It is expected that an effort will be made 
to enact legislation embodying long-term wool 
policy before the expiration of the purchase pro- 
gram on March 31, 1947. 


Recognizing the possible harm which might result 
from unwise handling of these problems, the Presi- 
dent proposed a comprehensive legislative pro- 
gram for the wool industry. In the meantime he 
asked the executive agencies to hold consultations 
with foreign wool agencies which would provide 
for mutual understanding of objectives and activi- 
ties in selling policies. In accordance with these 
instructions the United States is cooperating in 
the wool talks. 

Donald D. Kennedy, Chief of International Re- 
sources Division, heads the U.S. Delegation. 
Robert Schwenger, Preston Richards, and Floyd 
Davis of the Department of Agriculture ; Clarence 
W. Nichols of the Department of State; and Paul 
Nyhus, Agricultural Attaché at the London Em- 
bassy, are the other members. The countries 
which have been invited to be represented at the 
conversations are: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, China, France, India, Italy, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Uruguay, United States, and 
U.S.S.R.; it is not known whether the last named 
will accept. 
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PROBLEM OF THE TURKISH STRAITS: PRINCIPAL TREATIES 


AND CONVENTIONS (1774-1936) 





Edited, with an 
Introduction, by 
Harry N. Howard 





This series of treaties and conventions is being presented for 
public use because of the current interest in the problem of 
the Turkish Straits. No pretense is made to completeness, 
since the publication is confined to the important treaties 
following the Treaty of Kuchuk-Kainardji (1774) when the 
Black Sea was first really opened to the passage of commer- 
cial vessels and the modern history of the problem may be 
said to have begun. 








The problem of the Turkish Straits, in one 
form or another, is one of the oldest, most con- 
tinuous in history. It reaches from the period 
of the Trojan Wars, in the twelfth century B. C., 
through the days of ancient Greece and Rome 
and the period of the Byzantine Empire to today’s 
latest newspaper stories. 

The modern history of the problem of the 
Straits may be said to have begun with the Treaty 
of Kuchuk-Kainardji between Russia and the 
Ottoman Empire, July 10, 1774, according to 
which Russian commercial vessels received the 
right to pass through the Straits to and from 
the Black Sea—a right granted in the ensuing 
years to the commercial vessels of other nations 
as well. 

Aside from the Treaty of Kuchuk-Kainardji 
the well-known Treaty of Unkiar Eskelessi, July 
8, 1833, between Russia and the Sublime Porte 
is included. This, likewise, is true of the great 


*For an article by Harry N. Howard analyzing this 
convention, see BULLETIN of Sept. 8, 1946, p. 435. 
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international conventions of 1840, 1841, 1856, and 
1878, which firmly established the interests of the 
various European powers in the Straits, defined 
the international character of the Straits, and laid 
down the basic principles governing the passage 
of both commercial and war vessels through the 
Straits. In principle, according to the nineteenth 
century conventions of the Straits, those strategic 
waters were to be open, in peace, to the commerce 
of all nations and closed, according to “the ancient 
rule of the Sultan’s Empire,” to ships of war. 
The great conventions governing the Straits in 
the twentieth century are those of Lausanne (July 
24, 1923) and Montreux (July 20, 1936), since the 
Convention of Sévres (August 10, 1920) did not 
enter into effect. The Convention of Lausanne 
lasted from 1923 until November 9, 1936, when the 
Montreux Convention entered into force. Under 
the Montreux Convention, the International Com- 
mission of the Straits, established at Lausanne, 
was abolished, the “principle of freedom of transit 
and navigation by sea” without limit of time was 
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recognized and affirmed, and the passage of war- 
ships, with notable exceptions in favor of the 
Black Sea powers, was subject to important limita- 
tions. Articles 19 and 25 attempted to fit the 
Montreux Convention within the framework of 
the League of Nations. 

American readers will, no doubt, be somewhat 
interested in those treaties and agreements which 
have been entered into by the United States and 
which have a bearing on the problem. The first 
of these is the American-Turkish treaty of May 
7, 1880, which provided for most-favored-nation 
treatment of American commercial vessels pass- 
ing through the Straits. These rights were con- 
firmed in a new American-Turkish treaty in 1862. 


Likewise, the American-Turkish treaty of Oc- 
tober 1, 1929 provided for most-favored-nation 
treatment, on a reciprocal basis, of American mer- 
chant. ships in Turkish waters, a principle which 
was also involved in the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment of April 1, 1939. 

Altogether, selections from about twenty of the 
principal treaties and conventions are here made 
conveniently available to readers of the Dzrart- 
MENT oF State BULLETIN in view of the current 
interest in the problem of the Turkish Straits. 
It is hoped that, by providing an appropriate 
historical and, especially, treaty background, the 
problem of the Straits today may be placed in 
clearer perspective. 


PRINCIPAL TREATIES AND CONVENTIONS WITH RESPECT TO THE PROBLEM 
OF THE TURKISH STRAITS (1774-1936) 


I. Treaty of Kuchuk-Kainardji Between Russia 
and the Ottoman Empire, July 10, 1774 


{From Turkey No. 16 (1878). Treaties and Other 
Documents Relating to the Black Sea, the Darda- 
nelles, and the Bosphorus: 1535-1877. (Transla- 
tions, Cmd. 1953, No. 18. See also F. de Mar- 
tens, Recueil des traités, 1st ed., I, 507, IV, 606, 
and 2d ed., II, 286; Gabriel Noradounghian (2 
vols., Paris, 1900), Recueil d’actes internationaugr 
de VvEmpire Ottoman, I, 324.] 


Article XI. For the convenience and advantage of the 
two Empires, there shall be a free and unimpeded naviga- 
tion for the merchant-ships belonging to the two Contract- 
ing Powers, in all the seas which wash their shores; the 
Sublime Porte grants to Russian merchant-vessels, 
Namely, such as are universally employed by the other 
Powers for commerce and in the ports, a free passage 
from the Black Sea into the White Sea, and reciprocally 
from the White Sea into the Black Sea, as also the power 
of entering all the ports and harbors situated either on 
the seacoasts, or in the passages and channels which join 
those seas. In like manner, the Sublime Porte allows 
Russian subjects to trade in its States by land as well 
as by water, and upon the Danube in their ships, in 
conformity with what has been specified above in this 
Article, with all the same privileges and advantages as 
are enjoyed in its States by the most friendly nations, 
whom the Sublime Porte favors most in trade, such as 


the French and the English; and the Capitulations of 
those two nations and others shall, just as if they were 
here inserted word for word, serve as a rule, under all 
circumstances and in every place, for whatever concerns 
commerce as well as Russian merchants, who upon paying 
the same duties may import and export all kinds of goods, 
and disembark their merchandise at every port and har- 
bor as well upon the Black as upon the other seas, 
Constantinople being expressly included in the number. 

While granting in the above manner to the respective 
subjects the freedom of commerce and navigation upon 
all waters without exception, the two Empires, at the 
same time, allow merchants to stop within their terri- 
tories for as long a time as their affairs require, and 
promise them the same security and liberty as are en- 
joyed by the subjects of other friendly Courts. And in 
order to be consistent throughout, the Sublime Porte 
also allows the residence of Consuls and Vice-Consuls in 
every place where the Court of Russia may consider it 
expedient to establish them, and they shall be treated 
upon a perfect footing of equality with the Consuls of 
the other friendly Powers. It permits them to have in- 
terpreters called Baratli, that is, those who have patents, 
providing them with Imperial patents, and causing them 
to enjoy the same prerogatives as those in the service of 
the said French, English, and other nations. 

. Similarly, Russia permits the subjects of the Sublime 
Porte to trade in its dominions, by sea and by land, with 
the same prerogatives and advantages as are enjoyed by 
the most friendly nations, and upon paying the accus- 
tomed duties. In case of accident happening to the ves- 
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sels, the two Empires are bound respectively to render 
them the same assistance as is given in similar cases to 
other friendly nations; and all necessary things shall be 
furnished to them at the ordinary prices. 


il. The Treaty of Defensive Alliance Between 
Russia and the Ottoman Empire, 
December 23, 1798 


[Unofficial translation ; Noradounghian, II, 24-27; 
Martens, 2d ed., VI, 532-36.] 


Article X¥.—On request of one of the two Powers to the 
other for naval assistance, the requesting party will supply 
the ships with food and provisions, according to agree- 
ment, as long as they [the two Powers] are acting against 
the common enemy, beginning with the day [the ships] 
enter the canal [the Straits.] The requesting party will 
furnish from its Admiralty and its stores, without the 
least difficulty, and at current prices, everything neces- 
sary for repairs. The warships and supply ships of the 
two contracting Powers, during the common war, will be 
received, without difficulty, in each other’s ports, either 
to pass the winter or for repairs. 


lll. Treaty of Defensive Alliance Between 
Russia and the Ottoman Empire, 
September 23, 1805 


[Serge Goriainov, ‘Le Bosphore et les Dardanelles. 
Etude historique sur la question des EBtroits. 
D’aprés la correspondance diplomatique déposée 
auw Archives centrales de Saint-Petersbourg 
(Paris, 1910), p. 6.] 


Article VII.—The two high contracting parties agree 
to consider the Black Sea as closed and not to permit 
therein the appearance of the flag of war or armed ship 
of any power whatsoever, and, in case any should at- 
tempt to enter therein, the two high contracting parties 
engage to regard such an attempt as a casus foederis and 
to oppose it with all their naval forces, as the sole means 
of assuring their mutual tranquillity. It is understood 
that the free passage thrgugh the canal of Constanti- 
nople will continue to be effective for warships and mili- 
tary transports of His Imperial Majesty of all the Rus- 
sias, to which on each occasion the Sublime Porte will 
offer every assistance and accord every facility as may 
be required. 


[Noradounghian, II, 70-74.] 
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Article VII.—The two contracting parties, having agreed 
as to the closure of the Black Sea, declare that any at. 
tempt of any power whatsoever to violate it will be con- 
sidered as an act of hostility against them. Consequently, 
they enguge to oppose with all their naval forces the entry 
into this sea of any foreign warship and of any ship 
loaded with munitions of war. 


iV. Treaty Between Great Britain and the 
Ottoman Empire, Concluded at the Dardanelles, 
January 5, 1809 


[From Cmd,. 1953 (1878), No. 27. French text in 
Noradounghian, II, 81.] 


Article V.—In return for the indulgence and good treat- 
ment afforded by the Sublime Porte to English merchants, 
with respect to their goods and property, as well as in all 
matters tending to facilitate their commerce, England shall 
reciprocally extend every indulgence and friendly treat- 
ment to the flag, subjects, and merchants of the Sublime 
Porte, which may hereafter frequent the dominions of His 
Britannic Majesty for the purpose of commerce. 

Article XI.—As ships of war have at all times been 
prohibited from entering the Canal of Constantinople, viz, 
in the Straits of the Dardanelles and of the Black Sea, 
and as this ancient regulation of the Ottoman Empire 
is in future to be observed by every Power in time of 
peace, the Court of Great Britain promises on its part 
to conform to this principle. 


V. Treaty of Peace Between Russia and the 
Ottoman Empire, Signed at Adrianople, 
September 14, 1829 


[Cmd. 1953 (1878), No. 35. Text also in Hertslet, 
Map of Europe by Treaty, II, 813-831 ; Noradoung- 
hian, II, 166; Martens, Nouveau recueil, VII, 143.] 


Article VII.—Russian subjects shall enjoy, throughout 
the whole extent of the Ottoman Empire, as well by land 
as by sea, the full and entire freedom of trade secured 
to them by the Treaties concluded heretofore between 
the two High Contracting Parties. This freedom of 
trade shall not be molested in any way, nor shall it be 
fettered in any case, or under any pretext, by any pro 
hibition or restriction whatsoever, nor in consequence of 
any regulation or measure, whether of public govert- 
ment or internal legislation. Russian subjects, ships, 
and merchandise, shall be protected from all violence 
and imposition. The first shall remain under the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction and control of the Russian Minister 
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and Consuls; Russian ships shall never be subjected to 
any search on the part of the Ottoman authorities, 
neither out at sea nor in any of the ports or roadsteads 
under the dominion of the Sublime Porte; and all mer- 
chandise or goods belonging to a Russian subject may, 
after payment of the Custom-house dues imposed by the 
Tariffs, be freely sold, deposited on land in the ware- 
houses of the owner or consignee, or transshipped on 
poard another vessel of any nation whatsoever, without 
the Russian subject being required, in this case, to give 
notice of the same to any of the local authorities, and 
much less to ask their permission so to do. It is ex- 
pressly agreed that the different kinds of wheat coming 
from Russia shall partake of the same privileges, and that 
their free transit shall never, under any pretext, suffer 
the least difficulty or hindrance. 

The Sublime Porte engages, moreover, to take especial 
care that the trade and navigation of the Black Sea par- 
ticularly, shall be impeded in no manner whatsoever. 
For this purpose it admits and declares the passage of 
the Strait of Constantinople and that of the Dardanelles 
to be entirely free and open to Russian vessels under the 
merchant flag laden or in ballast, whether they come from 
the Black Sea for the purpose of entering the Mediter- 
ranean, or whether, coming from the Mediterranean, 
they wish to enter the Black Sea; such vessels, pro- 
vided they be merchant-ships, whatever their size and 
tonnage, shall be exposed to no hindrance or annoyance 
of any kind, as above provided. The two Courts shall 
agree upon the most fitting means for preventing all de- 
lay in issuing the necessary instructions. In virtue of 
the same principle, the passage of the Strait of Constanti- 
nople and of that of the Dardanelles is declared free and 
open to all the merchant-ships of Powers who are at 
peace with the Sublime Porte, whether going into the 
Russian ports of the Black Sea, or Coming from them, 
laden or in ballast, upon the same conditions which are 
stipulated for vessels under the Russian flag. 

Lastly, the Sublime Porte, recognizing in the Imperial 
Court of Russia the right of securing the necessary guaran- 
tees for this full freedom of trade and navigation in the 
Black Sea, declares solemnly, that on its part not the least 
obstacle shall ever, under any pretext whatsoever, be op- 
posed to it. Above all it promises never to allow itself 
henceforth to stop or detain vessels laden or in ballast, 
whether Russian or belonging to nations with whom the 
Ottoman Porte should not be in a state of declared war, 
which vessels shall be passing through the Strait of Con- 
stantinople and that of the Dardanelles, on their way from 
the Black Sea into the Mediterranean, or from the Medi- 
terranean into the Russian Ports of the Black Sea. And 
if, which God forbid, any one of the stipulations contained 
in the present Article should be infringed, and the re- 
monstrances of the Russian Minister thereupon should fail 
in obtaining a full and prompt redress, the Sublime Porte 
recognizes beforehand in the Imperial Court of Russia 


the right of considering such an infraction as an act of 
hostility, and of immediately having recourse to reprisals 
against the Ottoman Empire. 


Vi. Treaty of Commerce and Navigation Between 
the United States and the Ottoman Empire, 
Signed at Constantinople, May 7, 1830 


[D. H. Miller, Treaties and Other International 
Acts of the United States of America, III (No. 69), 
p. 549.] 

Article VII.—The merchant vessels of the United 
States, either in ballast or laden with the productions of 
their countries or with productions and merchandise not 
prohibited of the countries of the Ottoman Empire, may 
pass from the waters of the Imperial Residence and go 
and come in the Black Sea like the aforesaid nations [most- 
favored nations]. 


Vil. The Treaty of Unkiar Eskelessi [Hunkar 
iskelesi] Between Russia and the Ottoman Empire, 
July 8, 1833 


[Cmd. 1953 (1878), No. 39. Text also in Hertslet, 
II (No. 168), 925-928; Noradounghian, II, 230.] 


Article I——There shall be forever Peace, Amity, and 
Alliance between His Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias and His Majesty the Emperor of the Ottomans, 
their Empires and their Subjects, as well by land as by sea. 
This Alliance having solely for its object the common 
defence of their dominions against all attack, their Majes- 
ties engage to come to an unreserved understanding with 
each other upon all the matters which concern their re- 
spective tranquility and safety, and to afford to each other 
mutually for this purpose substantial aid, and the most 
efficacious assistance. 

Article II1.—The Treaty of Peace concluded at Adri- 
anople on the 2nd September, 1829, as well as all the other 
Treaties comprised therein, as also the Convention signed 
at St. Petersburgh on the 9th/2ist July, 1832, are fully 
confirmed by the present Treaty of Defensive Alliance, in 
the same manner as if the said transactions had been 
inserted in it word for word. 

Article III.—In consequence of the principle of con- 
servation and mutual defence, which is the basis of the 
present Treaty of Alliance, and by reason of a most sin- 
cere desire of securing the permanence, maintenance, and 
entire independence of the Sublime Porte, His Majesty 
the Emperor of all the Russias, in the event of circum- 
stances occurring which should again determine the Sub- 
lime Porte to call for the naval and military assistance of 
Russia, although, if it please God, that case is by no means 
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likely to happen, engages to furnish, by land and by sea, as 
many troops and forces as the Two High Contracting 
Parties may deem necessary: It is accordingly agreed, 
that in this case the land and sea forces, whose aid the 
Sublime Porte may call for, shall be held at its disposal. 

Article IV.—In conformity with what is above stated, in 
the event of one of the two Powers requesting the assist- 
ance of the other, the expense only of provisioning the 
land and the sea forces which may be furnished, shall 
fall to the charge of the Power who shall have applied for 
the aid. 

Article V.—Although the two High Contracting Parties 
sincerely intend to maintain this engagement to the most 
distant period of time, yet, as it is possible that in process 
of time circumstances may require that some changes 
should be made in this Treaty it has been agreed to fix 
its duration at eight years from the day of the exchange 
of the Imperial ratifications. The two parties, previously 
to the expiration of that term, will concert together, ac- 
cording to the state of affairs at that time, as to the re- 
newal of the said Treaty. 


SEPARATE AND SECRET ARTICLE 


In virtue of one of the clauses of the 1st Article of the 
Patent Treaty of Defensive Alliance concluded between 
the Imperial Court of Russia and the Sublime Porte, the 
two High Contracting Parties are bound to afford each 
other mutually substantial aid, and the most efficacious 
assistance for the safety of their respective dominions. 
Nevertheless, as His Majesty the Emperor of all the Rus- 
sias, wishing to spare the Sublime Ottoman Porte the 
expense and inconvenience which might be occasioned to it 
by affording substantial aid, will not ask for that aid if 
circumstances should place the Sublime Porte under the 
obligation of furnishing it, the Sublime Ottoman Porte, in 
place of the aid which it is bound to furnish in case of 
need, according to the principle of reciprocity of the Patent 
Treaty, shall confine its action in favour of the Imperial 
Court of Russia to closing the Strait of the Dardanelles, 
that is to say, to not allowing any foreign vessel of war 
to enter therein under any pretext whatsoever. 

The present Separate and Secret Article shall have the 
same force and value as if it was inserted word for word 
in the Treaty of Alliance of this day. 


Vill. Convention Between Great Britain, Austria, 
Prussia, Russia, and Turkey, for the Pacification 
of the Levant, Signed at London, July 15, 1840 


[Cmd. 1963 (1878) No. 43. Text also in Hertslet, 
II, 1008-1012 ; Noradounghian, II, 308 ff.] 


Article III. If Mehemet Ali, after having refused to 
submit to the conditions of the arrangement abovemen- 
tioned [specified in a separate Act], should direct his land 


or sea forces against Constantinople, the High Contract. 
ing Parties, upon the express demand of the Sultan, 
addressed to their Representatives at Constantinople 
agree, in such case, to comply with the request of that 
Sovereign, and to provide for the defense of his throne 
by means of a cooperation agreed upon by mutual consent, 
for the purpose of placing the two Straits of the Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles, as well as the capital of the Ottoman 
Empire, in security against all aggression. 

It is further agreed that the forces which, in virtue of 
such concert, may be sent as aforesaid, shall there remain 
so employed as long as their presence shall be required 
by the Sultan; and when His Highness shall deem their 
presence no longer necessary, the said forces shall simul- 
taneously withdraw, and shall return to the Black Sea 
and to the Mediterranean respectively. 


Article IV. It is, however, expressly understood, that 
the cooperation mentioned in the preceding Article, and 
destined to place the Straits of the Dardanelles and of the 
Bosphorus, and the Ottoman capital, under the temporary 
safeguard of the High Contracting Parties against all 
aggression of Mehemet Ali, shall be considered only as a 
measure of exception adopted at the express demand of 
the Sultan, and solely for his defense in the single case 
above-mentioned ; but it is agreed that such measure shall 
not derogate in any degree from the ancient rule of the 
Ottoman Empire, in virtue of which it has at all times 
been prohibited for ships of war of foreign Powers to 
enter the Straits of the Dardanelles and of the Bosphorus. 
And the Sultan, on the one hand, hereby declares that, ex- 
cepting the contingency above-mentioned, it is his firm 
resolution to maintain in future this principle invariably 
established as the ancient rule of his Empire; and as long 
as the Porte is at peace, to admit no foreign ship of war 
into the Straits of the Bosphorus and of the Dardanelles; 
on the other hand, their Majesties the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of 
Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, the King of 
Prussia, and the Emperor of all the Russias, engage to 
respect this determination of the Sultan, and to conform 
to the above-mentioned principle. 


IX. Convention Between Great Britain, Austria, 
France, Prussia, Russia, and Turkey, 
Signed at London, July 13, 1841 


[Cmd. 1958 (1878), No. 46. Text also in Hertslet, 
II, 1024-1026. ] 


Article I. His Highness the Sultan, on the one part, 
declares that he is firmly resolved to maintain for the 
future the principle invariably established as the ancient 
rule of his Empire, and in virtue of which it has at all 
times been prohibited for the ships of war of foreign 
Powers to enter the Straits of the Dardanelles and of the 
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Bosphorus; and that so long as the Porte is at peace, His 
Highness will admit no foreign ship of war into the said 
Straits. 

And their Majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of Austria, 
the King of Hungary and Bohemia, the King of the French, 
the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of all the Russias, 
on the other part, engage to respect this determination 
of the Sultan, and to conform themselves to the principle 
above declared. 


Article II. It is understood that in recording the in- 
violability of the ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire 
mentioned in the preceding Article, the Sultan reserves 
to himself, as in past times, to deliver Firmans of Passages 
for light vessels under flag of war, which shall be em- 
ployed as is usual in the service of the Missions of foreign 
Powers. 


X. General Treaty Between Great Britain, Austria, 
France, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and the 
Ottoman Empire, Signed at Paris, March 30, 1856 


[Cmd. 1953 (1878), No. 54. Text also in Hertslet, 
II, 1250-1265. ] 


Article X. The Convention of 13th July, 1841, which 
maintains the ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire rela- 
tive to the closing of the Straits of the Bosphorus and of 
the Dardanelles, has been revised by common consent. 

The Act concluded for that purpose, and in conformity 
with that principle, between the High Contracting Parties 
is and remains annexed to the present Treaty, and shall 
have the same force and validity as if it formed an in- 
tegral part thereof. 

Article XI." The Black Sea is neutralized: its waters 
and its ports, thrown open to the mercantile marine 
of every nation, are formally and in perpetuity interdicted 
to the flag of war, either of the Powers possessing its 
coasts, or of any other Power, with the exceptions men- 
tioned in Articles XIV and XIX of the present treaty, 

Article XII. Free from any impediment, the commerce 
in the ports and waters of the Black Sea shall be sub- 
ject only to regulations of health, customs, and police, 
framed in a spirit favorable to the development of com- 
mercial transactions. 

In order to afford to the commercial and maritime 
interests of every nation the security which is desired, 
Russia and the Sublime Porte will admit Consuls in to 
their ports situated upon the coast of the Black Sea, 
in conformity with the principles of international law. 

Article XIII The Black Sea being neutralized accord- 
ing to the terms of Article XI, the maintenance or estab- 
lishment upon its coast of military-maritime arsenals be- 
comes alike unnecessary and purposeless ; in consequence, 
His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias and His Im- 
perial Majesty the Sultan engage not to establish or to 
Maintain upon that coast any military-maritime arsenal. 


Article XIV.’ Their Majesties the Emperor of all the 
Russias and the Sultan having concluded a Convention 
for the purpose of settling the force and the number 
of light vessels necessary for the service of their coasts, 
which they reserve to themselves to maintain in the Black 
Sea, that Convention is annexed to the present Treaty, 
and shall have the same force and validity as if it formed 
an integral part thereof. It cannot be either annulled or 
modified without the assent of the Powers signing the 
present Treaty. 

Article XIX. In order to insure the execution of the 
regulations which shall have been established by common 
agreement, in conformity with the principles above de- 
clared, each of the Contracting Powers shall have the 
right to station, at all times, two light vessels at the 
mouths of the Danube. 

Additional and Transitory Article-—The stipulations of 
the Convention respecting the Straits, signed this day, 
shall not be applicable to the vessels of war employed 
by the belligerent Powers for the evacuation, by sea, of 
the territories occupied by their armies; but the said 
stipulations shall resume their entire effect as soon as the 
evacuation shall be terminated. 


XI. Convention Between Russia and the Ottoman 
Empire Limiting Their Naval Force in the Black 
Sea, Signed at Paris, March 30, 1856 


[Cmd. 1953 (1878), No. 55. Text also in Hertslet, 
II, 1271.] 


Article I. The High Contracting Parties mutually en- 
gage not to have in the Black Sea any other Vessels of 
war than those of which the number, the force, and the 
dimensions are hereinafter stipulated. 

Article II. The High Contracting Parties reserve to 
themselves each to maintain in that sea six steam-vessels 
of fifty metres in length at the line of flotation, of a ton- 
nage of eight hundred tons at the maximum, and four 
light steam or sailing-vessels of a tonnage which shall not 
exceed two hundred tons each. 


XIl. Convention Between Great Britain, Austria, 
France, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and the Ottoman 
Empire Respecting the Straits of the Dardanelles 
and of the Bosphorus.—Signed at Paris, 

March 30, 1856 


[Cmd. 1953 (1878), No. 56. Text also in Hertslet, 
II, 1268.] 


Article I. His Majesty the Sultan on the one part, de- 
clares that he is firmly resolved to maintain for the future 
the principle invariably established as the ancient rule 





? Abrogated by treaty of Mar. 13, 1871. 
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of his Empire, and in virtue of which it has, at all times, 
been prohibited for the ships of war of foreign Powers 
to enter the Strait of the Dardanelles and of the Bos- 
phorus; and that, so long as the Porte is at peace, His 
Majesty shall admit no foreign ship of war into the said 
Straits. 

And their Majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of Austria, 
the Emperor of the French, the King of Prussia, the Em- 
peror of all the Russias, and the King of Sardinia, on the 
other part, engage to respect this determination of the 
Sultan, and to conform themselves to the principle above 
declared. 

Article II. The Sultan reserves to himself, as in past 
times, to deliver firmans of passage for light vessels under 
flag of war, which shall be employed, as is usual, in the 
service of the Missions of foreign Powers. 

Article III. The same exception applies to the light ves- 
sels under flag of war which each of the Contracting 
Powers is authorized to station at the mouths of the 
Danube in order to secure the execution of the regulations 
relative to the liberty of that river, and the number of 
which is not to exceed two for each Power. 


XII. Treaty of Commerce and Navigation Between 
the United States and the Ottoman Empire, 
February 25, 1862. Proclaimed July 2, 1862 


[W. M. Malloy, Treaties, Conventions, Interna- 
tional Acts, Protocols and Agreements between 
the United States of America and Other Powers, 
1776-1909 (Washington, 1910), II, 1821-28.] 


Article I.—All rights, privileges, and immunities, which 
have been conferred on the citizens or vessels of the 
United States of America by the treaty already existing 
between the United States of America and the Ottoman 
Empire, are confirmed, now and forever, with the ex- 
ception of those clauses of the said treaty which it is 
the object of the present treaty to modify; and it is 
moreover expressly stipulated that all rights, privileges, 
or immunities, which the Sublime Porte now grants, or 
may hereafter grant to, or suffer to be enjoyed by the 
subjects, ships, commerce, or navigation of any other 
foreign Power, shall be equally granted to and exercised 
and enjoyed by the citizens, vessels, commerce, and navi- 
gation of the United States of America. 


XIV. Convention Between Great Britain, Austria, 
France, Germany (Prussia), Italy, Russia, and 
the Ottoman Empire, for the Revision of Certain 
Stipulations of the Treaty of March 30, 1856. 
Signed at London, March 13, 1871 


[Cmd. 1958 (1878), No. 62. Text also in Herts- 
let, III, 1920-1921. ] 
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Article I, Articles XI, XIII, and XIV of the Treaty of 
Paris of March 80, 1856, as well as the special Conven- 
tion concluded between Russia and the Sublime Porte, 
and annexed to the said Article XIV, are abrogated, and 
replaced by the following Article. 

Article II. The principle of the closing of the Straits 
of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, such as it has been 
established by the separate Convention of March 30, 
1856, is maintained, with power to His Imperial Majesty 
the Sultan to open the said Straits in time of peace to the 
vessels of war of friendly and allied Powers, in case the 
Sublime Porte should judge it necessary in order to secure 
the execution of the stipulations of the Treaty of Paris 
of March 30, 1856. 

Article III. The Black Sea remains open, as hereto- 
fore, to the mercantile marine of all nations. 


XV. The Treaty of San Stefano Between Russia 
and the Ottoman Empire, March 3, 1878. 
Preliminary Treaty 


[Hertslet, IV, 2674-2694. ] 


Article XXIV. The Bosphorus and the Dardanelles shall 
remain open in time of war, as in time of peace, to the 
merchant vessels of neutral States arriving from or bound 
to Russian ports. The Sublime Porte consequently en- 
gages never henceforth to establish at the ports of the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azov a fictitious blockade at 
variance with the spirit of the Declaration signed at Paris, 
April 4/16, 1856. 


XVI. Treaty Between Great Britain, Austria- 
Hungary, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and the 
Ottoman Empire, for the Settlement of the Affairs 
of the East, Signed at Berlin, 13th July, 1878 


{Hertslet, IV (No. 530), 2759-2798. ] 


MAINTENANCE OF TREATIES OF MArcH 30, 1856 AND MARCH 
13, 1871 (DARDANELLES AND BOSPHORUS, ETC. ) 


Article LXIII. The Treaty of Paris of March 80, 1856, 
as well as the Treaty of London of March 13, 1871, are 
maintained in all such of their provisions as are not 
abrogated or modified by the preceding stipulations. 
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Bosphorus, 11th and 12th July, 1878 


{Hertslet, IV, 2727-2728. } 


(1) BrrrisH DECLARATION. EXTRACT FRoM PRoTocoL, 11TH 
JULY, 1878 


With regard to the paragraph relating to the Treaties 
of Paris and London, Lord Salisbury remarks that at 
frst sight, at a preceding sitting, he had stated that he 
was not satisfied with the wording of this Article. These 
apprehensions are now partly set at rest by the explana- 
tions offered to the Congress: His Excellency confines him- 
self today to asking that the following Declaration, which 
is binding only his Government, may be inserted in the 
Protocol : 


“Considering that the Treaty of Berlin will modify 
an important part of the arrangements sanctioned by 
the Treaty of Paris of 1856, and that the interpretation 
of Article II of the Treaty of London which is dependent 
on the Treaty of Paris, may thus become a matter of 
dispute : 

“I declare on behalf of England that the obligations 
of Her Britannic Majesty relating to the closing of the 
Straits do not go further than an engagement with the 
Sultan to respect in this matter His Majesty’s independent 
determinations in conformity with the spirit of existing 
Treaties. . . .” 


(2) Russtan DECLARATION. EXTRACT FROM PROTOCOL 12TH 
JULY, 1878 


Count Schouvaloff, referring to the declaration made 
in the preceding sitting by Lord Salisbury, on the sub- 
ject of the Straits, demands the insertion in the Protocol 
ofa Declaration on the same subject presented by the 
Plenipotentiaries of Russia: 


“The Plenipotentiaries of Russia, without being able 
exactly to appreciate the meaning of the proposition of 
the second Plenipotentiary of Great Britain, respecting 
the closing of the Straits, restrict themselves to demand- 
ing, on their part, the insertion in the Protocol of the 
dbservation: that, in their opinion, the principle of the 
dosing of the Straits is an European principle, and that 
the stipulations concluded in this respect in 1841, 1856, 
and 1871, confirmed at present by the Treaty of Berlin, 
ire binding on the part of all the Powers, in accordance 
with the spirit and letter of the existing Treaties not 
oly as regards the Sultan but also as regards all the 
Powers signatory to these transactions.” 
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XVIII. Treaty of Peace Between the Allied Powers 
and Turkey, Signed at Sevres, August 10, 1920 


[Text from British Treaty Series (1920). Treaty 
of Peace with Turkey. Signed at Sévres, August 
10, 1920. Cmd. 964. This treaty did not enter 
into force.] 


Secrion II.—Straits 


Article 37.—The navigation of the Straits, including 
the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora and the Bosphorus, 
shall in future be open, both in peace and war, to every 
vessel of commerce or of war, and to military and com- 
mercial aircraft, without distinction of flag. 

These waters shall not be subject to blockade, nor 
shall any belligerent right be exercised nor any act of 
hostility be committed within them, unless in pursuance 
of a decision of the Council of the League of Nations. 

Article 38.—The Turkish Government recognizes that 
it is necessary to take further measures to ensure the 
freedom of navigation provided for in Article 37, and ac- 
cordingly delegates, so far as it is concerned, to a Com- 
mission to be called the “Commission of the Straits’, and 
hereinafter referred to as “the Commission”, the control 
of the waters specified in Article 39. 

The Greek Government, so far as it is concerned, dele- 
gates to the Commission the same powers and undertakes 
to give it in all respects the same facilities. 

Such control shall be exercised in the name of the 
Turkish and Greek Governments respectively, and in the 
manner provided in this Section. 

Article 39.—The authority of the Commission will ex- 
tend to all the waters between the Mediterranean mouth 
of the Dardanelles and the Black Sea mouth of the Bos- 
phorus, and to the waters within three miles of each of 
these mouths. 

This authority may be exercised on shore to such ex- 
tent as may be necessary for the execution of the pro- 
visions of this Section. 

Article 40.—The Commission shall be composed of rep- 
resentatives appointed respectively by the United States 
of America (if and when that Government is willing to 
participate), the British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, 
Russia (if and when Russia becomes a member of the 
League of Nations), Greece, Roumania, and Bulgaria and 
Turkey (if and when the two latter states become members 
of the League of Nations). Each Power shall appoint one 
representative. The representatives of the United States 
of America, the British Empire, France, Italy, Japan and 
Russia shall each have two votes. The representatives of 
Greece, Roumania, and Bulgaria and Turkey shall each 
have one vote. Each Commissioner shall be removable 
only by the Government which appointed him. 

Article 41.—The Commissioners shall enjoy, within the 
limits specified in Article 39, diplomatic privileges and 
immunities, 

Article 42.—The Commission will exercise the powers 
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conferred on it by the present Treaty in complete inde- 
pendence of the local authority. It will have its own flag, 
its own budget and its separate organization. 

Article 48.—Within the limits of its jurisdiction as laid 
down in Article 39 the Commission will be charged with 
the following duties: (a) the execution of any works 
considered necessary for the improvement of the channels 
or the approaches to harbours; (b) the lighting and buoy- 
ing of the channels; (c) the control of pilotage and tow- 
age; (d) the control of anchorages; (e) the control 
necessary to assure the application in the ports of Con- 
stantinople and Haidar Pasha of the regime prescribed 
in Articles 335 to 844, Part XI (Ports, Waterways and 
Railways) of the present Treaty; (f) the control of all 
matters relating to wrecks and salvage; (g) the control 
of literage. 

Article 44.—In the event of the Commission finding that 
the liberty of passage is being interfered with, it will 
inform the representatives at Constantinople of the Allied 
Powers providing the occupying forces provided for in 
Article 178. These representatives will thereupon concert 
with the naval and military commanders of the said 
forces such measures as may be deemed necessary to 
preserve the freedom of the Straits. Similar action shall 
be taken by the said representatives in the event of any 
external action threatening the liberty of passage of the 
Straits. 

Article 45.—For the purpose of the acquisition of any 
property or the execution of any permanent works which 
may be required, the Commission shall be entitled to 
raise such loans as it may consider necessary. These loans 
will be secured, so far as possible, on the dues to be levied 
on the shipping using the Straits, as provided in Article 53. 

Article 46.—The functions previously exercised by the 
Constantinople Superior Council of Health and the Turkish 
Sanitary Administration which was directed by the said 
Council, and the functions exercised by the National Life- 
boat Service of the Bosphorus, will within the limits 
specified in Article 39 be discharged under the control of 
the Commission and in such manner as it may direct. 

The Commission will cooperate in the execution of any 
common policy adopted by the League of Nations for pre- 
venting and combating disease. 

Article 47.—Subject to the general powers of control 
conferred upon the Commission, the rights of any persons 
or companies now holding concessions relating to light- 
houses, docks, quays or similar matters shall be main- 
tained ; but the Commission shall be entitled if it thinks 
it necessary in the general interest to buy out or modify 
such rights upon the conditions laid down in Article 311, 
Part IX (Economic Clauses) of the present Treaty, or 
itself to take up a new concession. 

Article 48.—In order to facilitate the execution of the 
duties with which it is entrusted by this Section, the 
Commission shall have power to organize such a force 
of special police as may be necessary. This force shall 
be drawn so far as possible from the native population of 
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on a footing of absolute equality between all vessels, what- 
ever their port of origin, destination or departure, their 
flag or ownership, or the nationality or ownership of their 
cargoes. 

This disposition does not affect the right of the Com- 
mission to fix in accordance with tonnage the dues pro- 
yided for by this Section. 

Article 55.—The Turkish and Greek Governments re- 
spectively undertake to facilitate the acquisition by the 
Commission of such land and buildings as the Commission 
shall consider it necessary to acquire in order to carry out 
effectively the duties with which it is entrusted. 

Article 56.—Ships of war in transit through the waters 
specified in Article 39 shall conform in all respects to 
the regulations issued by the Commission for the observ- 


-| ance of the ordinary rules of navigation and of sanitary 


requirements. 
Article 57.—(1) Belligerent warships shall not revictual 


thel nor take in stores, except so far as may be strictly neces- 


sary to enable them to complete the passage of the Straits 
and to reach the nearest port where they can call, nor 
shall they replenish or increase their supplies of war ma- 
terial or their armament or complete their crews, within 
the waters under the control of the Commission. Only 
such repairs as are absolutely necessary to render them 
seaworthy shall be carried out, and they shall not add 
in any manner whatever to their fighting force. The Com- 
mission shall decide what repairs are necessary, and these 
must be carried out with the least possible delay. 

(2) The passage of belligerent warships through the 
waters under the control of the Commission shall be 
effected with the least possible delay, and without any 
other interruption than that resulting from the necessities 
of the service. 

(3) The stay of such warships at ports within the 
jurisdiction of the Commission shall not exceed twenty- 
four hours except in case of distress. In such case they 
shall be bound to leave as soon as possible. An interval 
of at least twenty-four hours shall always elapse between 
the sailing of a belligerent ship from the waters under 
the control of the Commission and the departure of a 
ship belonging to an opposing belligerent. 

(4) Any further regulations affecting in time of war 
the waters under the control of the Commission, and 
relating in particular to the passage of war material and 
contraband destined for the enemies of Turkey, or re- 
Victualling, taking in stores or carrying out repairs 
in the said waters, will be laid down by the League of 
Nations. 

Article 58.—Prizes shall in all respects be subjected to 
the same conditions as belligerent vessels of war. 

Article 59.—No belligerent shall embark or disembark 
troops, munitions of war or warlike materials in the 
waters under the control of the Commission, except in 
cases of accidental hindrance of the passage, and in such 
cases the passage shall be resumed with all possible des- 
patch, 


Article 60.—Nothing in Articles 57, 58 or 59 shall be 
deemed to limit the powers of a belligerent or belligerents 
acting in pursuance of a decision by the Council of the 
League of Nations. 

Article 61.—Any differences which may arise between 
the Powers as to the interpretation or execution of the 
provisions of this Section, and as regards Constantinople 
and Haidar Pasha of the provisions of Articles 335 to 344, 
Part XI (Ports, Waterways, and Railways) shall be re 
ferred to the Commission. In the event of the decision 
of the Commission not being accepted by any Power, the 
question shall, on the demand of any Power concerned, 
be settled as provided by the League of Nations, pending 
whose decision the ruling of the Commission will be 
carried out. 


XIX. Treaty of Friendship Between Soviet Russia 
and Turkey, March 16, 1921 


{Great Britain, Foreign Office, British and For- 
eign State Papers, 1923, part II, vol. 118, pp. 990—- 
96. Article V, cited below, is equivalent to 
article 9 of the Treaty of Kars, October 13, 1921, 
ibid., 1924, vol. 120, pp. 906-13, and to article 
9 of the Turco-Ukrainian treaty of January 2, 
1922, Current History (No. 5, February 1923), 
vol. XVII, p. 770.] 


Article V.—In order to assure the opening of the Straits 
to the commerce of all nations, the contracting parties 
agree to entrust the final elaboration of an international 
agreement concerning the Black Sea to a conference 
composed of delegates of the littoral States, on condition 
that the decisions of the above-mentioned conference shall 
not be of such a nature as to diminish the full sovereignty 
of Turkey or the security of Constantinople, her capital. 


XX. The Convention Relating to the Regime of the 
Straits, Signed at Lausanne, July 24, 1923 


[Treaty Series No. 16 (1923). Treaty of Peace 
with Turkey, and Other Instruments Signed at 
Lausanne on July 24, 1923, together with Agree- 
ments between Greece and Turkey signed on Jan- 
uary 30, 1923 and Subsidiary Documents forming 
part of the Turkish Peace Settlement. (With 
Map.) Cmd. 1929, pp. 109-29; 23 League of Na- 
tions Treaty Series, 115 ff.] 

Signatories: British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Rumania, Russia, Yugoslavia, and 
Turkey. 


Article 1—The High Contracting Parties agree to rec- 
ognize and declare the principle of freedom of transit and 
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of navigation by sea and by air in the Strait of the Dar- 
danelles, the Sea of ‘Marmora and the Bosphorus, herein- 
after comprised under the general term of the “Straits”. 

Article 2.—The transit and navigation of commercial ves- 
sels and aircraft, and of war vessels and aircraft in the 
Straits in time of peace and in time of war shall hence- 
forth be regulated by the provisions of the attached Annex. 


ANNEX. RULES FOR THE PASSAGE OF COMMERCIAL VESSELS 
AND AIRCRAFT, AND OF WAR VESSELS AND AIRCRAFT 
THROUGH THE STRAITS 


1. Merchant Vessels, Including Hospital Ships, Yachts and 
Fishing Vessels and Non-Military Aircraft. 
(a) In Time of Peace. 

Complete freedom of navigation and passage by day 
and by night under any flag and with any kind of cargo, 
without any formalities, or tax, or charge whatever 
(subject, however, to international sanitary provisions) 
unless for services directly rendered, such as pilotage, 
light, towage or other similar charges, and without 
prejudice to the rights exercised in this respect by the 
services and undertakings now operating under con- 
cessions granted by the Turkish Government. 

To facilitate the collection of these dues, merchant 
vessels passing the Straits will communicate to stations 
appointed by the Turkish Government their name, na- 
tionality, tonnage and destination. 


(b) In Time of War, Turkey Being Neutral. 

Complete freedom of navigation and passage by day 
and by night under the same conditions as above. The 
duties and rights of Turkey as a neutral Power cannot 
authorise her to take any measures liable to interfere 
with navigation through the Straits, the waters of which, 
and the air above which, must remain entirely free in 
time of war, Turkey being neutral just as in time of 


peace. 
Pilotage remains optional. 


(c) In Time of War, Turkey Being a Belligerent. 


Freedom of navigation for neutral vessels and neutral 
non-military aircraft, if the vessel or aircraft in ques- 
tion does not assist the enemy, particularly by carrying 
contraband, troops or enemy nationals. Turkey will 
have the right to visit and search such vessels and air- 
craft, and for this purpose aircraft are to alight on 
the ground or on the sea in such areas as are specified 
and prepared for this purpose by Turkey. The rights 
of Turkey to apply to enemy vessels the measures al- 
lowed by international law are not affected. 

Turkey will have full power to take such measures as 
she may consider necessary to prevent enemy vessels 
from using the Straits. These measures, however, are 
not to be of such a nature as to prevent the free passage 
of neutral vessels, and Turkey agrees to provide such 
vessels with either the necessary instructions or pilots 
for the above purpose. 


2. Warships, Including Fleet Auwiliaries, Troopships, Air. 
craft Carriers and Military Aircraft. 


(a) In Time of Peace. 

Complete freedom of passage by day and by night 
under any flag, without any formalities, or tax, or charge 
whatever, but subject to the following restrictions ag 
to the total force: 

The maximum force which any one Power may send 
through the Straits into the Black Sea is not to be 
greater than that of the most powerful fleet of the 
littoral Powers of the Black Sea existing in that seg 
at the time of passage; but with the proviso that the 
Powers reserve to themselves the right to send into 
the Black Sea at all times and under all circumstances, 
a force of not more than three ships, of which no in. 
dividual ship shall exceed 10,000 tons. 

Turkey has no responsibility in regard to the number 
of war vessels which pass through the Straits. 

In order to enable the above rule to be observed the 
Straits Commission provided for in Article 10 will, on 
the 1st January and the 1st July of each year, enquire 
of each Black Sea littoral Power the number of each 
of the following classes of vessel which such Power 
possesses in the Black Sea: Battleships, battle-cruisers, 
aircraft-carriers, cruisers, destroyers, submarines, or 
other types of vessels as well as naval aircraft; distin- 
guishing between the ships which are in active commis- 
sion and the ships with reduced complements, the ships 
in reserve and the ships undergoing repairs or altera- 
tions. 

The Straits Commission will then inform the Powers 
concerned that the strongest naval force in the Black 
Sea comprises: Battleships, battle-cruisers, aircraft-car- 
riers, cruisers, destroyers, submarines, aircraft and 
units of other types which may exist. The Straits 
Commission will also immediately inform the Powers 
concerned when, owing to the passage into or out of the 
Black Sea of any ship of the strongest Black Sea force, 
any alteration in that force has taken place. 

The naval force that may be sent through the Straits 
into the Black Sea will be calculated on the number and 
type of the ships of war in active commission only. 


(b) In Time of War, Turkey Being Neutral. 

Complete freedom of passage by day and by night 
under any flag, without any formalities, or tax, or charge 
whatever, under the same limitations as in paragraph 
2 (a). 

However, these limitations will not be applicable to 
any belligerent Power to the prejudice of its belligerent 
rights in the Black Sea. 

The rights and duties of Turkey as a neutral Power 
cannot authorise her to take any measures liable to 
interfere with navigation through the Straits, the 
waters of which, and the air above which, must remain 
entirely free in time of war, Turkey being neutral, just 
as in time of peace. 
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Warships and military aircraft of belligerents will be 
forbidden to make any capture, to exercise the right of 
visit and search, or to carry out any other hostile act 
in the Straits. 

As regards revictualling and carrying out repairs, war 
vessels will be subject to the terms of the Thirteenth 
Hague Convention of 1907, dealing with maritime 
neutrality. 

Military aircraft will receive in the Straits similar 
treatment to that accorded under the Thirteenth Hague 
Convention of 1907 to warships, pending the conclusion 
of an international Convention establishing the rules of 
neutrality for aircraft. 


(c) In Time of War, Turkey Being Belligerent. 

Complete freedom of passage for neutral warships, 
without any formalities, or tax, or charge whatever, 
but under the same limitations as in paragraph 2(a). 

The measures taken by Turkey to prevent enemy ships 
and aircraft from using the Straits are not to be of such 
a nature as to prevent the free passage of neutral ships 
and aircraft, and Turkey agrees to provide the said ships 
and aircraft with either the necessary instructions or 
pilots for the above purpose. 

Neutral military aircraft will make the passage of 
the Straits at their own risk and peril, and will submit to 
investigation as to their character. For this purpose 
aircraft are to alight on the ground or on the sea in 
such areas as are specified and prepared for this purpose 
by Turkey. 


8. (a) The passage of the Straits by submarines of 
Powers at peace with Turkey must be made on the 
surface. 

(b) The officer in command of a foreign naval force, 
whether coming from the Mediterranean or the Black 
Sea, will communicate, without being compelled to stop, 
to a signal station at the entrance to the Dardanelles or 
the Bosphorus, the number and the names of vessels 
under his orders which are entering the Straits. 

These signal stations shall be notified from time to 
time by Turkey; until such signal stations are notified, 
the freedom of passage for foreign war vessels in the 
Straits shall not thereby be prejudiced, nor shall their 
entry into the Straits be for this reason delayed. 

(c) The right of military and non-military aircraft 
to fly over the Straits, under the conditions laid down 
in the present rules, necessitates for aircraft— 

(i) Freedom to fly over a strip of territory of five 
kilometres wide on each side of the narrow parts of 
the Straits; 

(ii) Liberty, in the event of a forced landing, to 
alight on the coast or on the sea in the territorial 
waters of Turkey. 


4, Limitation of Time of Transit for Warships. 


In no event shall warships in transit through the Straits, 
except in the event of damage or peril of the sea, remain 


therein beyond the time which is necessary for them to 
effect their passage, including the time of anchorage dur- 
ing the night if necessary for safety of navigation. 


5. Stay in the Ports of the Straits and of the Black Sea, 


(a) Paragraphs 1, 2 and 3 of this Annex apply to the 
passage of vessels, warships and aircraft through and 
over the Straits and do not affect the right of Turkey to 
make such regulations as she may consider necessary 
regarding the number of men-of-war and military air- 
craft of any one Power which may visit Turkish ports or 
aerodromes at one time, and the duration of their stay. 

(b) Littoral Powers of the Black Sea will also have 
a similar right as regards their ports and aerodromes. 

(c) The light-vessels which the Powers at present rep- 
resented on the European Commission of the Danube main- 
tain as stationnaires at the mouths of that river as far 
up as Galatz will be regarded as additional to the men-of- 
war referred to in paragraph 2, and may be replaced in 
case of need. 


6. Special Provisions Relating to Sanitary Protection. 

Warships which have on board cases of plague, cholera 
or typhus, or which have had such cases on board during 
the last seven days, and warships which have left an in- 
fected port within less than five times 24 hours must pass 
through the Straits in quarantine and apply by the means 
on board such prophylactic measures as are necessary to 
prevent any possibility of the Straits being infected. 

The same rule shall apply to merchant ships having a 
doctor on board and passing straight through the Straits 
without calling at a port or breaking bulk. 

Merchant ships not having a doctor on board shall be 
obliged to comply with the international sanitary regu- 
lations before entering the Straits, even if they are not 
to call at a port therein. 

Warships and merchant vessels calling at one of the 
ports in the Straits shall be subject in that port to the 
international sanitary regulations applicable in the port 
in question. 

Article 3.—With a view to maintaining the Straits free 
from any obstacle to free passage and navigation, the 
provisions contained in Articles 4 to 9 will be applied to 
the waters and shores thereof as well as to the islands 
situated therein, or in the vicinity. 

Article 4.—The zones and islands indicated below shall 
be demilitarised : 


1. Both shores of the Straits of the Dardanelles 
and the Bosphorus over the extent of the zones delimited 
ee ee we 
Dardanelles: 

On the north-west, the Gallipoli Peninsula and the area 
southeast of a line traced from a point on the Gulf of 
Xeros 4 kilometres northeast of Bakla-Burnu, reaching 
the Sea of Marmora at Kunbaghi and passing south of 
Kavak (this village excluded) ; 
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On the south-east, the area included between the coast 
and a line 20 kilometres from the coast, starting from 
Cape Eski-Stamboul opposite Tenedos and reaching the 
Sea of Marmora at a point on the coast immediately north 
of Karabigha. 


Bosphorus (without prejudice to the special provisions 
relating to Constantinople contained in Article 8) : 


On the east, the area extending up to a line 15 kilometres 
from the eastern shore of the Bosphorus; 

On the west, the area up to a line 15 kilometres from 
the western shore of the Bosphorus. 

2. All the islands in the Sea of Marmora, with the 
exception of the island of Emir Ali Adasi. 

8. In the Aegean Sea, the islands of Samothrace, Lemnos, 
Imbros, Tenedos and Rabbit Islands. 


Article 5.—A Commission composed of four representa- 
tives appointed respectively by the Governments of France, 
Great Britain, Italy and Turkey shall meet within 15 
days of the coming into force of the present Convention 
to determine on the spot the boundaries of the zone laid 
down in Article 4(1). 

The Governments represented on that Commission will 
pay the salaries of their respective representatives. 

Any general expenses incurred by the Commission shall 
be borne in equal shares by the Powers represented thereon. 

Article 6.—Subject to the provisions of Article 8 con- 
cerning Constantinople, there shall exist, in the demili- 
tarised zones and islands, no fortifications, no permanent 
artillery organisation, no submarine engines of war other 
than submarine vessels, no military aerial organisation, 
and no naval base. 

No armed forces shall be stationed in the demilitarised 
zones and islands except the police and gendarmerie 
forces necessary for the maintenance of order; the arma- 
ment of such forces will be composed only of revolvers, 
swords, rifles and four Lewis guns per hundred men, and 
will exclude any artillery. 

In the territorial waters of the demilitarised zones and 
islands, there shall exist no submarine engines of war 
other than submarine vessels. 

Notwithstanding the preceding paragraphs Turkey will 
retain the right to transport her armed forces through 
the demilitarised zones and islands of Turkish territory, 
as well as through their territorial waters, where the 
Turkish fleet will have the right to anchor. 

Moreover, in so far as the Straits are concerned, the 
Turkish Government shall have the right to observe by 
means of aeroplanes or balloons both the surface and the 
bottom of the sea. Turkish aeroplanes will always be 
able to fly over the waters of the Straits and the demili- 
tarised zones of Turkish territory, and will have full free- 
dom to alight therein, either on land or on sea. 

In the demilitarised zones and islands and in their ter- 
ritorial waters, Turkey and Greece shall similarly be en- 
titled to effect such movements of personnel as are ren- 
dered necessary for the instruction outside these zones and 
islands of the men recruited therein. 


Turkey and Greece shall have the right to organize in the 
said zones and islands in their respective territories any 
system of observation and communication, both tele 


graphic, telephonic and visual. Greece shall be entitled 
to send her fleet into the territorial waters of the de. 
militarised Greek islands, but may not use these waters 
as a base of operations against Turkey nor for any mili. 
tary or naval concentration for this purpose. 

Article 7.—No submarine engines of war other than sub 
marine vessels shall be installed in the waters of the Seg 
of Marmora. 

The Turkish Government shall not install any permanent 
battery or torpedo tubes, capable of interfering with the 
passage of the Straits, in the coastal zone of the European 
shore of the Sea of Marmora or in the coastal zone of the 
Anatolian shore situated to the east of the demilitarised 
zone of the Bosphorus as far as Darije. 

Article 8.—At Constantinople, including for this pur. 
pose Stamboul, Pera, Galata, Scutari, as well as the 
Princes Islands, and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Constantinople, there may be maintained for the require 
ments of the capital, a garrison with a maximum strength 
of 12,000 men. An arsenal and naval base may also be 
maintained at Constantinople. 

Article 9—If, in case of war, Turkey, or Greece, in 
pursuance of their belligerent rights, should modify in 
any way the provisions of demilitarisation prescribed 
above, they will be bound to re-establish as soon as peace 
is concluded the regime laid down in the present Conven- 
tion. 

Article 10.—There shall be constituted at Constanti- 
nople an International Commission composed in accord: 
ance with Article 12 and called the “Straits Commission”, 

Article 11.—The Commission will exercise its functions 
over the waters of the Straits. 

Article 12.—The Commission shall be composed of a 
representative of Turkey, who shall be President, and 
representatives of France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Roumania, Russia, and the Serb 
Croat-Slovene State, in so far as these Powers are signa 
tories of the present Convention, each of these Powers 
being entitled to representation as from its ratification 
of the said Convention. 

The United States of America, in the event of their 
acceding to the present Convention, will also be entitled 
to have one representative on the Commission. 

Under the same conditions any independent littoral 
States of the Black Sea which are not mentioned in the 
first paragraph of the present Article will possess the 
same right. 

Article 13.—The Governments represented on the 
Commission will pay the salaries of their representatives. 
Any incidental expenditure incurred by the Commission 
will be borne by the said Governments in the proportion 
laid down for the division of the expenses of the Leagué 
of Nations. 

Article 14.—It will be the duty of the Commission to 
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see that the provisions relating to the passage of warships 
and military aircraft are carried out; these provisions 
are laid down in paragraphs 2, 3 and 4 of the Annex to 
Article 2. 

Article 15.—The Straits Commission will carry out its 
functions under the auspices of the League of Nations, 
and will address to the League an annual report giving 
an account of its activities, and furnishing all informa- 
tion which may be useful in the interests of commerce 
and navigation ; with this object in view the Commission 
will place itself in touch with the departments of the 
Turkish Government dealing with navigation through 
the Straits. 

Article 16.—It will be the duty of the Commission to 
prescribe such regulations as may be necessary for the 
accomplishment of its task. 

Article 17.—The terms of the present Convention will 
not infringe the right of Turkey to move her fleet freely 
in Turkish waters. 

Article 18.—The High Contracting Parties, desiring to 
secure that the demilitarisation of the Straits and of the 
contiguous zones shall not constitute an unjustifiable 
danger to the military security of Turkey, and that no 
act of war should imperil the freedom of the Straits or 
the safety of the demilitarised zones, agree as follows: 


Should the freedom of navigation of the Straits or the 
security of the demilitarised zones be imperilled by a 
violation of the provisions relating to freedom of passage, 
or by a surprise attack or some act of war or threat of 
war, the High Contracting Parties, and in any case France, 
Great Britain, Italy and Japan, acting in conjunction, will 
meet such violation, attack, or other act of war or threat 
of war, by all the means that the Council of the League 
of Nations may decide for this purpose. 

So soon as the circumstances which may have necessi- 
tated the action provided for in the preceding paragraph 
shall have ended, the regime of the Straits as laid down 
by the terms of the present Convention shall again be 
strictly applied. 

The present provision, which forms an integral part 
of those relating to the demilitarisation and to the free- 
dom of the Straits, does not prejudice the rights and 
obligations of the High Contracting Parties under the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 

Article 19.—The High Contracting Parties will use every 
possible endeavour to induce non-signatory Powers to 
accede to the present Convention. 

This adherence will be notified through the diplomatic 
channel to the Government of the French Republic, and 
by that Government to all signatory or adhering States. 
The adherence will take effect as from the date of notifi- 
cation to the French Government. 

Article 20.—The present Convention shall be ratified. 
The ratifications shall be deposited at Paris as soon as 
Possible. 


XXI. Convention Regarding the Regime of the 
Straits, Signed at Montreux, July 20, 1936. 
Entered into force November 9, 1936 


[Turkey No. 1 (1936). Convention regarding 
the Regime of the Straits with Correspondence 
relating thereto. Montreux, July 20, 1936. 
Cmd. 5249; 173 League of Nations Treaty Series, 
213.] 


Signatories: Bulgaria, France, Great Britain, Greece, 
Japan, Rumania, Turkey, U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. 


Article 1—The High Contracting Parties recognise and 
affirm the principle of freedom of transit and navigation 
by sea in the Straits. 

The exercise of this freedom shall henceforth be regu- 
lated by the provisions of the present Convention. 


SEecrion I.—Merchant Vessels 


Article 2.—In time of peace, merchant vessels shall 
enjoy complete freedom of transit and navigation in the 
Straits, by day and by night, under any flag and with 
any kind of cargo, without any formalities, except as 
provided in Article 3 below. No taxes or charges other 
than those authorised by Annex I to the present Con- 
vention shall be levied by the Turkish authorities on 
these vessels when passing in transit without calling at 
a port in the Straits. 

In order to facilitate the collection of these taxes or 
charges merchant vessels passing through the Straits 
shall communicate to the officials at the stations referred 
to in Article 3 their name, nationality, tonnage, destina- 
tion and last port of call (provenance). 

Pilotage and towage remain optional. 

Article 3.—All ships entering the Straits by the Aegean 
Sea or by the Black Sea shall stop at a sanitary station 
near the entrance to the Straits for the purposes of the 
sanitary control prescribed by Turkish law within the 
framework of international sanitary regulations. This 
control, in the case of ships possessing a clean bill of 
health or presenting a declaration of health testifying 
that they do not fall within the scope of the provisions 
of the second paragraph of the present article, shall be 
carried out by day and by night with all possible speed, 
and the vessels in question shall not be required to make 
any other stop during their passage through the Straits. 

Vessels which have on board cases of plague, cholera, 
yellow fever, exanthematic typhus or smallpox, or which 
have had such cases on board during the previous seven 
days, and vessels which have left an infected port within 
less than five times twenty-four hours shall stop at the 
sanitary stations indicated in the preceding paragraph 
in order to embark such sanitary guards as the Turkish 
authorities may direct. No tax or charge shall be levied 
in respect of these sanitary guards and they shall be dis- 
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embarked at a sanitary station on departure from the 
Straits. 

Article 4.—In time of war, Turkey not being belligerent, 
merchant vessels, under any flag or with any kind of 
cargo, shall enjoy freedom of transit and navigation in 
the Straits subject to the provisions of Articles 2 and 3. 

Pilotage and towage remain optional. 

Article §5.—In time of war, Turkey being belligerent, 
merchant vessels not belonging to a country at war with 
Turkey shall enjoy freedom of transit and navigation in 
the Straits on condition that they do not in any way assist 
the enemy. 

Such vessels shall enter the Straits by day and their 
transit shall be effected by the route which shall in each 
case be indicated by the Turkish authorities. 

Article 6.—Should Turkey consider herself to be threat- 
ened with imminent danger of war, the provisions of 
Article 2 shall nevertheless continue to be applied except 
that vessels must enter the Straits by day and that their 
transit must be effected by the route which shall, in each 
case, be indicated by the Turkish authorities. 

Pilotage may, in this case, be made obligatory, but no 
charge shall be levied. 

Article 7.—The term “merchant vessels” applies to all 
vessels which are not covered by Section II of the present 
Convention. 


SecTion II.—Vessels of War 


Article 8.—For the purposes of the present Convention, 
the definitions of vessels of war and of their specification 
together with those relating to the calculation of tonnage 
shall be as set forth in Annex II to the present Convention. 


Article 9.—Naval auxiliary vessels specifically designed 
for the carriage of fuel, liquid or non-liquid, shall not 
be subject to the provisions of Article 13 regarding notifica- 
tion, nor shall they be counted for the purpose of calculat- 
ing the tonnage which is subject to limitation under Ar- 
ticles 14 and 18, on condition that they shall pass through 
the Straits singly. They shall, however, continue to be 
on the same footing as vessels of war for the purpose of 
the remaining provisions governing transit. 

The auxiliary vessels specified in the preceding para- 
graph shall only be entitled to benefit by the exceptional 
Status therein contemplated if their armament does not 
include: for use against floating targets, more than two 
guns of a maximum calibre of 105 millimetres; for use 
against aerial targets, more than two guns of a maximum 
calibre of 75 millimetres. 

Article 10.—In time of peace, light surface vessels, 
minor war vessels and auxiliary vessels, whether belonging 
to Black Sea or non-Black Sea Powers, and whatever their 
flag, shall enjoy freedom of transit through the Straits 
without any taxes or charges whatever, provided that such 
transit is begun during daylight and subject to the con- 
ditions laid down in Article 13 and the articles following 
thereafter. 


Vessels of war other than those which fall within the 
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categories specified in the preceding paragraph shall only 
enjoy a right of transit under the special conditions pro. 
vided by Articles 11 and 12. 

Article 11.—Black Sea Powers may send through the 
Straits capital ships of a tonnage greater than that laid 
down in the first paragraph of Article 14, on condition 
that these vessels pass through the Straits singly, escorted 
by not more than two destroyers. 

Article 12.—Black Sea Powers shall have the right to 
send through the Straits, for the purpose of rejoining 
their base, submarines constructed or purchased outside 
the Black Sea, provided that adequate notice of the lay- 
ing down or purchase of such submarines shall have been 
given to Turkey. 

Submarines belonging to the said Powers shall also be 
entitled to pass through the Straits to be repaired in dock- 
yards outside the Black Sea on condition that detailed 
information on the matter is given to Turkey. 

In either case, the said submarines must travel by day 
and on the surface, and must pass through the Straits 
singly. 

Article 13.—The transit of vessels of war through the 
Straits shall be preceded by notification given to the Turk- 
ish Government through the diplomatic channel. The 
normal period of notice shall be eight days; but it is de 
sirable that in the case of non-Black Sea Powers this 
period should be increased to fifteen days. The notifica- 
tion shall specify the destination, name, type and number 
of the vessels, as also the date of entry for the outward 
passage and, if necessary, for the return journey. Any 
change of date shall be subject to three days’ notice. 

Entry into the Straits for the outward passage shall 
take place within a period of five days from the date 
given in the original notification. After the expiry of this 
period, a new notification shall be given under the same 
conditions as for the original notification. 

When effecting transit, the commander of the naval force 
shall, without being under any obligation to stop, com- 
municate to a signal station at the entrance to the Dar- 
danelles or the Bosphorus the exact composition of the 
force under his orders. 

Article 14.—The maximum aggregate tonnage of all for- 
eign naval forces which may be in course of transit through 
the Straits shall not exceed 15,000 tons, except in the 
cases provided for in Article 11 and in Annex III to the 
present Convention. 

The forces specified in the preceding paragraph shall 
not, however, comprise more than nine vessels. 

Vessels, whether belonging to Black Sea or non-Black 
Sea Powers, paying visits to a port in the Straits, in ae 
cordance with the provisions of Article 17, shall not be 
included in this tonnage. 

Neither shall vessels of war which have suffered damage 
during their passage through the Straits be included in 
this tonnage; such vessels, while undergoing repair, shall 
be subject to any special provisions relating to security 
laid down by Turkey. 

Article 15.—Vessels of war in transit through the Straits 
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shall in no circumstances make use of any aircraft which 
they may be carrying. 

Article 16.—Vessels of war in transit through the Straits 
shall not, except in the event of damage or peril of the 
sea, remain therein longer than is necessary for them to 
effect the passage. 

Article 17.—Nothing in the provisions of the preceding 
articles shall prevent a naval force of any tonnage or com- 
position from paying a courtesy visit of limited duration 
to a port in the Straits, at the invitation of the Turkish 
Government. Any such force must leave the Straits by the 
same route as that by which it entered, unless it fulfils 
the conditions required for passage in transit through the 
Straits as laid down by Articles 10, 14, and 18. 

Article 18.—(1) The aggregate tonnage which non-Black 
Sea Powers may have in that sea in time of peace shall 
be limited as follows: 

(a) Except as provided in paragraph (0b) below, the 
aggregate tonnage of the said Powers shall not exceed 
30,000 tons ; 

(b) If at any time the tonnage of the strongest fleet 
in the Black Sea shall exceed by at least 10,000 tons the 
tonnage of the strongest fleet in that sea at the date of 
the signature of the present Convention, the aggregate 
tonnage of 30,000 tons mentioned in paragraph (a) shall 
be increased by the same amount, up to a maximum of 
45,000 tons. For this purpose, each Black Sea Power 
shall, in conformity with Annex IV to the present Con- 
vention, inform the Turkish Government, on the Ist 
January and the 1st July of each year, of the total 
tonnage of its fleet in the Black Sea; and the Turkish 
Government shall transmit this information to the other 
High Contracting Parties and to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations. 

(c) The tonnage which any one non-Black Sea Power 
may have in the Black Sea shall be limited to two- 
thirds of the aggregate tonnage provided for in para- 
graphs (a) and (b) above; 

(d) In the event, however, of one or more non-Black 
Sea Powers desiring to send naval forces into the Black 
Sea, for a humanitarian purpose, the said forces, which 
shall in no case exceed 8,000 tons altogether, shall be 
allowed to enter the Black Sea without having to give 
the notification provided in Article 13 of the present 
Convention, provided an authorisation is obtained from 
the Turkish Government in the following circumstances: 
if the figure of the aggregate tonnage specified in para- 
graphs (a) and (b) above has not been reached and will 
not be exceeded by the despatch of the forces which it is 
desired to send, the Turkish Government shall grant 
the said authorisation within the shortest possible time 
after receiving the request which has been addressed 
to it; if the said figure has already been reached or if 
the despatch of the forces which it is desired to send will 
cause it to be exceeded, the Turkish Government will 
immediately inform the other Biack Sea Powers of 
the request for authorisation, and if the said Powers 
make no objection within twenty-four hours of having 


received this information, the Turkish Government shall, 

within twenty-four hours at the latest, inform the in- 

terested Powers of the reply which it has decided to 
make to their request. 

Any further entry into the Black Sea of naval forces 
of non-Black Sea Powers shall only be effected within 
the available limits of the aggregate fonnage provided 
for in paragraphs (@) and (0b) above. 

(2) Vessels of war belonging to non-Black Sea Powers 
shall not remain in the Black Sea more than twenty-one 
days, whatever be the object of their presence there. 

Article 19.—In time of war, Turkey not being belligerent, 
warships shall enjoy complete freedom of transit and 
navigation through the Straits under the same conditions 
as those laid down in Articles 10 to 18. 

Vessels of war belonging to belligerent Powers shall not, 
however, pass through the Straits except in cases arising 
out of the application of Article 25 of the present Conven- 
tion, and in cases of assistance rendered to a State victim 
of aggression in virtue of a treaty of mutual assistance 
binding Turkey, concluded within the framework of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, and registered and 
published in accordance with the provisions of Article 18 
of the Covenant, 

In the exceptional cases provided for in the preceding 
paragraph, the limitations laid down in Articles 10 to 18 
of the present Convention shall not be applicable. 

Notwithstanding the prohibition of passage laid down 
in paragraph 2 above, vessels of war belonging to bellig- 
erent Powers, whether they are Black Sea Powers or 
not, which have become separated from their bases, may 
return thereto. 

Vessels of war belonging to belligerent Powers shall 
not make any capture, exercise the right of visit and 
search, or carry out any hostile act in the Straits 

Article 20.—In time of war, Turkey being belligerent, 
the provisions of Articles 10 to 18 shall not be applicable; 
the passage of warships shall be left entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the Turkish Government. 

Article 21.—Should Turkey consider herself to be threat- 
ened with imminent danger of war she shall have the right 
to apply the provisions of Article 20 of the present Con- 
vention. 

Vessels which have passed through the Straits before 
Turkey has made use of the powers conferred upon her 
by the preceding paragraph, and which thus find them- 
selves separated from their bases, may return thereto. 
It is, however, understood that Turkey may deny this right 
to vessels of war belonging to the State whose attitude 
has given rise to the application of the present article. 

Should the Turkish Government make use of the powers 
conferred by the first paragraph of the present article, a 
notification to that effect shall be addressed to the High 
Contracting Parties and to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations. 

If the Council of the League of Nations decide by a 
majority of two-thirds that the measures thus taken by 
Turkey are not justified, and if such should also be the 
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opinion of the majority of the High Contracting Parties 
signatories to the present Convention, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment undertakes to discontinue the measures in ques- 
tion as also any measures which may have been taken 
under Article 6 of the present Convention. 

Article 22.—Vessels of war which have on board cases 
of plague, cholera, yellow fever, exanthematic typhus or 
smallpox or which have had such cases on board within the 
last seven days and vessels of war which have left an 
infected port within less than five times twenty-four hours 
must pass through the Straits in quarantine and apply 
by the means on board such prophylactic measures as are 
necessary in order to prevent any possibility of the Straits 
being infected. 


Section III.—Aircraft 


Article 23.—In order to assure the passage of civil air- 
craft between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea, the 
Turkish Government will indicate the air routes avail- 
able for this purpose, outside the forbidden zones which 
may be established in the Straits. Civil aircraft may use 
these routes provided that they give the Turkish Govern- 
ment, as regards occasional flights, a notification of three 
days, and as regards flights on regular services, a general 
notification of the dates of passage. 

The Turkish Government moreover undertakes, not- 
withstanding any remilitarization of the Straits, to fur- 
nish the necessary facilities for the safe passage of civil 
aircraft authorized under the air regulations in force in 
Turkey to fly across Turkish territory between Europe 
and Asia. The route which is to be followed in the 
Straits zone by aircraft which have obtained an author- 
ization shall be indicated from time to time. 


SEcTION IV.—General Provisions 


Article 24.—The functions of the International Com- 
mission set up under the Convention relating to the regime 
of the Straits of the 24th July, 1923, are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Turkish Government. 

The Turkish Government undertakes to collect statis- 
tics and to furnish information concerning the applica- 
tion of Articles 11, 12, 14 and 18 of the present Convention. 

They will supervise the execution of all the provisions 
of the present Convention relating to the passage of vessels 
of war through the Straits. 

As soon as they have been notified of the intended 
passage through the Straits of a foreign naval force the 
Turkish Government shall inform the representatives at 
Angora of the High Contracting Parties of the composi- 
tion of that force, its tonnage, the date fixed for its entry 
into the Straits, and, if necessary, the probable date of 
its return. 

The Turkish Government shall address to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations and to the High Con- 
tracting Parties an annual report giving details regard- 
ing the movements of foreign vessels of war through the 
Straits and furnishing all information which may be of 
service to commerce and navigation, both by sea and by 
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air, for which provision is made in the present Conven- 
tion. 

Article 25.—Nothing in the present Convention shall 
prejudice the rights and obligations of Turkey, or of any 
of the other High Contracting Parties members of the 
League of Nations, arising out of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 


SEcTION V.—Final Provisions 


Article 26.—The present Convention shall be ratified as 
soon as possible. 

The ratifications shall be deposited in the archives of 
the Government of the French Republic in Paris. 

The Japanese Government shall be entitled to inform 
the Government of the French Republic through their 
diplomatic representative in Paris that the ratification 
has been given, and in that case they shall transmit the 
instrument of ratification as soon as possible. 

A proces-verbal of the deposit of ratifications shall be 
drawn up as soon as six instruments of ratification, in- 
cluding that of Turkey, shall have been deposited. For 
this purpose the notification provided for in the preceding 
paragraph shall be taken as the equivalent of the deposit 
of an instrument of ratification. 

The present Convention shall come into force on the 
date of the said proces-verbal. 

The French Government will transmit to all the High 
Contracting Parties an authentic copy of the proces- 
verbal provided for in the preceding paragraph and of 
the proces-verbaur of the deposit of any subsequent 
ratifications. ‘ 

Article 27.—The present Convention shall, as from the 
date of its entry into force, be open to accession by any 
Power signatory to the Treaty of Peace at Lausanne 
signed on the 24th July, 1923. 

Each accession shall be notified, through the diplomatic 
channel, to the Government of the French Republic, and 
by the latter to all the High Contracting Parties. 

Accessions shall come into force as from the date of 
notification to the French Government. 

Article 28.—The present Convention shall remain in 
force for twenty years from the date of its entry into force. 

The principle of freedom of transit and navigation af- 
firmed in Article 1 of the present Convention shall how- 
ever continue without limit of time. 

If, two years prior to the expiry of the said period of 
twenty years, no High Contracting Party shall have 
given notice of denunciation to the French Government 
the present Convention shall continue in force until two 
years after such notice shall have been given. Any such 
notice shall be communicated by the French Government 
to the High Contracting Parties. 

In the event of the present Convention being denounced 
in accordance with the provisions of the present article, 
the High Contracting Parties agree to be represented at 
a conference for the purpose of concluding a new 
Convention. 

Article 29.—At the expiry of each period of five years 
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from the date of the entry into force of the present Con- 
vention each of the High Contracting Parties shall be en- 
titled to initiate a proposal for amending one or more of 
the provisions of the present Convention. 

To be valid, any request for revision formulated by one 
of the High Contracting Parties must be supported, in the 
case Of modifications to Articles 14 to 18, by one other 
High Contracting Party, and, in the case of modifications 
to any other article, by two other High Contracting 
Parties. 

Any request for revision thus supported must be 
notified to all the High Contracting Parties three months 
prior to the expiry of the current period of five years. 
This notification shall contain details of the proposed 


amendments and the reasons which have given rise to 
them. 

Should it be found impossible to reach an agreement 
on these proposals through the diplomatic channel, the 
High Contracting Parties agree to be represented at a 
conference to be summoned for this purpose. 

Such a conference may only take decisions by a unani- 
mous vote, except as regards cases of revision involving 
Articles 14 and 18, for which a majority of three-quarters 
of the High Contracting Parties shall be sufficient. 

The said majority shall include three-quarters of the 
High Contracting Parties which are Black Sea Powers, 
including Turkey. 


XXII. Commerce and Navigation Treaty Between the United States of America 


and the Turkish Republic, October 1, 1929. 


[Treaty Series 813.] 


Article III—(a) Vessels of the United States of 
America will enjoy in Turkey and Turkish vessels will 
enjoy in the United States of America the same treatment 
as national vessels. 

(b) The stipulations of Article III paragraph (a) do 
not apply: 


(1) To coastwise traffic (cabotage) governed by the 
laws which are or shall be in force within the territories 
of each of the High Contracting Parties ; 

(2) To the support in the form of bounties or sub- 
sidies of any kind which is or may be accorded to the 
national merchant marine; 


Proclaimed April 25, 1930 


(3) To fishing in the territorial waters of the High 
Contracting Parties; nor to special privileges which 
have been or may be recognized, in one or the other 
country, to products of national fishing; 

(4) To the exercise of the maritime service of ports, 
roadsteads or seacoasts; nor to pilotage and towage; 
nor to diving; nor of maritime assistance and salvage; 
so long as such operations are carried out in the re 
spective territorial waters, and for Turkey in the Sea 
of Marmara. 


(c) All other exceptions not included in those men- 
tioned above shall be subject to most-favored-nation 
treatment. 


XXIII. Reciprocal Trade Agreement and Supplementary Exchange of Notes 
Between the United States of America and Turkey, April 1, 1939. 


Effective Definitively November 20, 1939 


[Executive Agreement Series 163.] 


Article VI.—Unconditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment shall be accorded by the Government of each country 
to the commerce of the other country with respect to cus- 
toms duties or charges imposed on or in connection with 
imports or exports and the method of levying such duties 
or charges, with respect to all regulations and formalities 
in connection with importation or exportation, the sale or 
use of imported products within the country, transit, 
warehousing, the transshipment of goods, the re-exporta- 


tion of goods, and with respect to official charges appli- 
cable to these various operations. 

Unconditional most-favored-nation treatment shall 
likewise be accorded by the Government of each country 
to the commerce of the other country with respect to all 
duties, charges or exactions other than customs duties 
imposed on or in connection with imports or exports. 

In awarding contracts for public works and in pur- 
chasing non-military supplies, the Government of neither 
country shall discriminate against the other country in 
favor of any third country. 
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President Truman’s Address to the General Assembly 


On behalf of the Government and the people 
of the United States I extend a warm welcome to 
the delegates who have come here from all parts 
of the world to represent their countries at this 
meeting of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

I recall with great pleasure the last occasion on 
which I met and spoke with the representatives 
of the United Nations. Many of you who are 
here today were present then. It was the final 
day of the conference at San Francisco, when the 
United Nations Charter was signed. On that day 
the constitutional foundation of the United Na- 
tions was laid. 

For the people of my country this meeting has 
a special historic significance. After the first 
World War the United States refused to join the 
League of Nations, and our seat was empty at the 
first meeting of the League Assembly. This time 
the United States is not only a member; it is host 
to the United Nations. 

I can assure you that the Government and the 
people of the United States are deeply proud and 
grateful that the United Nations has chosen our 
country for its headquarters. We will extend the 


* Delivered at the opening session of the Second Part 
of the First Session of the General Assembly in New York 
City on Oct. 28 and released to the press by the White 
House on the same date. 


fullest measure of cooperation in making a home 
for the United Nations in this country. The 
American people welcome the delegates and the 
Secretariat of the United Nations as good neigh- 
bors and warm friends. 

This meeting of the Assembly symbolizes the 
abandonment by the United States of a policy of 
isolation. 

The overwhelming majority of the American 
people, regardless of party, support the United 
Nations. 

They are resolved that the United States, to the 
full limit of its strength, shall contribute to the 
establishment and maintenance of a just and last- 
ing peace among the nations of the world. 

However, I must tell you that the American 
people are troubled by the failure of the Allied 
nations to make more progress in their common 
search for lasting peace. 

It is important to remember the intended place 
of the United Nations in moving toward this goal. 
The United Nations—as an organization—was 
mot intended to settle the problems arising im- 
mediately out of the war. The United Nations 
was intended to provide the means for maintain- 
ing international peace in the future after just 
settlements have been made. 

The settlement of these problems was deliber- 
ately consigned to negotiations among the Allies, 
as distinguished from the United Nations. This 
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was done in order to give the United Nations a 
better opportunity and a freer hand to carry out 
its long-range task of providing peaceful means 
for the adjustment of future differences, some 
of which might arise out of the settlements made 
as a result of this war. 

The United Nations cannot, however, fulfil ade- 
quately its own responsibilities until the peace 
settlements have been made and unless these settle- 
ments form a solid foundation upon which to build 
a permanent peace. 

I submit that these settlements, and our search 
for everlasting peace, rest upon the four essential 
freedoms. 

These are freedom of speech, freedom of reli- 
gion, freedom from want, and freedom from fear. 
These are fundamental freedoms to which all the 
United Nations are pledged under the Charter. 

To the attainment of these freedoms—every- 
where in the world—through the friendly coopera- 
tion of all nations, the Government and people 
of the United States are dedicated. 

The fourth freedom—freedom from fear— 
means, above all else, freedom from fear of war. 

This freedom is attainable now. 

Lately, we have all heard talk about the pos- 
sibility of another world war. Fears have been 
aroused all over the world. 

These fears are unwarranted and unjustified. 

However, rumors of war still find willing lis- 
teners in certain places. If these rumors are not 
checked they are sure to impede world recovery. 

I have been reading reports from many parts of 
the world. These reports all agree on one major 
point—the people of every nation are sick of war. 
They know its agony and its futility. No re- 
sponsible government can ignore this universal 
feeling. 

The United States of America has no wish to 
make war, now or in the future, upon any people 
anywhere in the world. The heart of our foreign 
policy is a sincere desire for peace. This nation 
will work patiently for peace by every means con- 
sistent with self-respect and security. Another 
world war would shatter the hopes of mankind 
and completely destroy civilization as we know it. 

I am sure that every delegate in this hall will 
join me in rejecting talk of war. No nation wants 
war. Every nation needs peace. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


To avoid war and rumors and danger of war, 
the peoples of all countries must not only cherish 
peace as an ideal but they must develop means of 
settling conflicts between nations in accordance 
with principles of law and justice. 

The difficulty is that it is easier to get people to 
agree upon peace as an ideal than to agree upon 
principles of law and justice or to agree to subject 
their own acts to the collective judgment of man- 
kind. 

But difficult as the task may be, the path along 
which agreement may be sought with hope of 
success is clearly defined. 

In the first place, every member of the United 
Nations is legally and morally bound by the 
Charter to keep the peace. More specifically, 
every member is bound to refrain in its interna- 
tional relations from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any state. 

In the second place, I remind you that 23 mem- 
bers of the United Nations have bound themselves 
by the Charter of the Niirnberg Tribunal to the 
principle that planning, initiating, or waging a 
war of aggression is a crime against humanity 
for which individuals as well as states shall be 
tried before the bar of international justice. 

The basic principles upon which we are agreed 
go far, but not far enough, in removing fear of 
war from the world. There must be agreement 
upon a positive, constructive course of action as 
well. 

The peoples of the world know that there can 
be no real peace unless it is peace with justice for 
all—justice for small nations and for large na- 
tions, and justice for individuals without dis- 
tinction as to race, creed, or color—a peace that 
will advance, not retard, the attainment of the 
four freedoms. 

We shall attain freedom from fear when every 
act of every nation, in its dealings with every other 
nation, brings closer to realization the other free- 
doms—freedom of speech, freedom of religion, and 
freedom from want. Along this path we can find 
justice for all, without distinction between the 
strong and the weak among nations, and without 
discrimination among individuals. 

After the peace has been made, I am convinced 
that the United Nations can and will prevent war 
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between nations and remove the fear of war that 
distracts the peoples of the world and interferes 
with their progress toward a better life. 

The war has left many parts of the world in 
turmoil. Differences have arisen among the 
Allies. It will not help us to pretend that this 
is not the case. But it is not necessary to exag- 
gerate the differences. 

For my part, I believe there is no difference of 
interest that need stand in the way of settling 
these problems and settling them in accordance 
with the principles of the United Nations Charter. 
Above all, we must not permit differences in eco- 
nomic and social systems to stand in the way of 
peace, either now or in the future. To permit the 
United Nations to be broken into irreconcilable 
parts by different political philosophies would 
bring disaster to the world. 

So far as Germany and Japan are concerned, the 
United States is resolved that neither shall again 
become a cause for war. We shall continue to seek 
agreement upon peace terms which ensure that 
both Germany and Japan remain disarmed, that 
Nazi influence in Germany be destroyed, and that 
the power of the war lords in Japan be eliminated 
forever. 

The United States will continue to seek settle- 
ments arising from the war that are just to all 
states, large and small, that uphold the human 
rights and fundamental freedoms to which the 
Charter pledges all its members, and that do not 
contain the seeds of new conflicts. 

A peace between the nations based on justice 
will make possible an early improvement in living 
conditions throughout the world and a quick re- 
covery from the ravages of war. The world is 
crying for a just and durable peace with an in- 
tensity that must force its attainment at the earliest 
possible date. 

If the members of the United Nations are to act 
together to remove the fear of war, the first re- 
quirement is for the Allied nations to reach agree- 
ment on the peace settlements. 

Propaganda that promotes distrust and misun- 
derstanding among the Allies will not help us. 
Agreements designed to remove the fear of war 
can be reached only by the cooperation of nations 
to respect the legitimate interests of all states and 
act as good neighbors toward each other. 
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Lasting agreements between allies cannot be 
imposed by one nation nor can they be reached 
at the expense of the security, independence, or 
integrity of any nation. There must be accom. 
modation by all the Allied nations in which mutual 
adjustments of lesser national interests are made 
in order to serve the greater interest of all in peace, 
security, and justice. 

This Assembly can do much toward recreating 
the spirit of friendly cooperation and toward re- 
affirming those principles of the United Nations 
which must be applied to the peace settlements, 
It must also prepare and strengthen the United 
Nations for the tasks that lie ahead after the set- 
tlements have been made. 

All member nations, large and small, are repre- 
sented here as equals. Wisdom is not the monop- 
oly of strength or size. Small nations can con- 
tribute equally with the large nations toward 
bringing constructive thought and wise judgment 
to bear upon the formation of collective policy. 

This Assembly is the world’s supreme delibera- 
tive body. 

The highest obligation of this Assembly is to 
speak for all mankind in such a way as to promote 
the unity of all members in behalf of a peace that 
will be lasting because it is founded upon justice. 

In seeking unity we should not be concerned 
about expressing differences freely. The United 
States believes that this Assembly should demon- 
strate the importance of freedom of speech to the 
cause of peace. I do not share the view of any 
who are fearful of the effects of free and frank 
discussion in the United Nations. 

The United States attaches great importance 
to the principle of free discussion in this Assem- 
bly and in the Security Council. The free and 
direct. exchange of arguments and information 
promotes understanding and therefore contrib- 
utes, in the long run, to the removal of the fear 
of war and some of the causes of war. 

The United States believes that the rule of 
unanimous accord among the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council imposes upon these 
members a special obligation. This obligation is 
to seek and reach agreements that will enable them 
and the Security Council to fulfil the responsibil- 
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ities they have assumed under the Charter toward 
their fellow members of the United Nations and 
toward the maintenance of peace. 

It is essential to the future of the United Na- 
tions that the members should use the Council as 
a means for promoting settlement of disputes as 
well as for airing them. The exercise of neither 
veto rights nor majority rights can make peace 
secure. There is no substitute for agreements that 
are universally acceptable because they are just to 
all concerned. The Security Council is intended 
to promote that kind of agreement and it is fully 
qualified for that purpose. 

Because it is able to function continuously, the 
Security Council represents a most significant de- 
velopment in international relations—the continu- 
ing application of the public and peaceful methods 
of a council chamber to the settlement of disputes 
between nations. 

Two of the greatest obligations undertaken by 
the United Nations toward the removal of the 
fear of war remain to be fulfilled. 

First, we must reach an agreement establishing 
international controls of atomic energy that will 
ensure its use for peaceful purposes only, in ac- 
cordance with the Assembly’s unanimous resolu- 
tion of last winter. 

Second, we must reach agreements that will re- 
move the deadly fear of other weapons of mass 
destruction, in accordance with the same resolu- 
tion. 

Each of these obligations is going to be difficult 
to fulfil. Their fulfilment will require the utmost 
in perseverance and good faith, and we cannot suc- 
ceed without setting fundamental precedents in 
the law of nations. Each will be worth every- 
thing in perseverance and good faith that we can 
give to it. The future safety of the United Na- 
tions, and of every member nation, depends upon 
the outcome. 

On behalf of the United States I can say we are 
not discouraged. We shall continue to seek agree- 
ment by every possible means. 

At the same time we shall also press for prepara- 
tion of agreements in order that the Security 
Council may have at its disposal peace forces ade- 
quate to prevent acts of aggression. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


The United Nations will not be able to remove 
the fear of war from the world unless substantial 
progress can be made in the next few years toward 
the realization of another of the four freedoms— 
freedom from want. 

The Charter pledges the members of the United 
Nations to work together toward this end. The 
structure of the United Nations in this field is now 
nearing completion, with the Economic and Social 
Council, its commissions, and related specialized 
agencies. It provides more complete and effective 
institutions through which to work than the world 
has ever had before. 

A great opportunity lies before us. 

In these constructive tasks which concern di- 
rectly the lives and welfare of human beings 
throughout the world, humanity and self-interest 
alike demand of all of us the fullest cooperation. 

The United States has already demonstrated in 
many ways its grave concern about economic re- 
construction that will repair the damage done by 
war. 

We have participated actively in every measure 
taken by the United Nations toward thisend. We 
have in addition taken such separate national ac- 
tion as the granting of large loans and credits and 
renewal of our reciprocal trade-agreements pro- 
gram. 

Through the establishment of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, members of the 
United Nations have proved their capacity for 
constructive cooperation toward common economic 
objectives. In addition, the International Labor 
Organization is being brought into relationship 
with the United Nations. 

Now we must complete the structure. The 
United States attaches the highest importance to 
the creation of the International Trade Organiza- 
tion now being discussed in London by a pre- 
paratory committee. 

This country wants to see, not only the rapid 
restoration of devastated areas, but the industrial] 
and agricultural progress of the less well-developed 
areas of the world. 

We believe that all nations should be able to 
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develop a healthy economic life of their own. We 
believe that all peoples should be able to reap the 
benefits of their own labor and of their own natural 
resources. 

There are immense possibilities in many parts 
of the world for industrial development and agri- 
cultural modernization. 

These possibilities can be realized only by the 
cooperation of members of the United Nations, 
helping each other on a basis of equal rights. 

In the field of social reconstruction and advance- 
ment the completion of the charter for a world 
health organization is an important step forward. 

The Assembly now has before it for adoption 
the constitution of another specialized agency in 
this field—the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion. It is essential that this Organization be 
created in time to take over from UNRRA as 
early as possible in the new year the tasks of car- 
ing for and repatriating or resettling the refugees 
and displaced persons of Europe. There will be 
similar tasks, of great magnitude, in the Far East. 

The United States considers this a matter of 
great urgency in the cause of restoring peace and 
in the cause of humanity itself. 

I intend to urge the Congress of the United 
States to authorize this country to do its full part 
both in financial support of the International 
Refugee Organization and in joining with other 
nations to receive those refugees who do not wish 
to return to their former homes for reasons of 
political or religious belief. 

The United States believes a concerted effort 
must be made to break down the barriers to a 
free flow of information among the nations of 
the world. 

We regard freedom of expression and freedom 
to receive information—the right of the people 
to know—as among the most important of those 
human rights and fundamental freedoms to which 
we are pledged under the United Nations Charter. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, which is meeting in No- 
vember, is a recognition of this fact. That Or- 
ganization is built upon the premise that since 
wars begin in the minds of men, the defense of 
peace must be constructed in the minds of men, 
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and that a free exchange of ideas and knowledge 
among peoples is necessary to this task. The 
United States therefore attaches great importance 
to all activities designed to break down barriers 
to mutual understanding and to wider tolerance, 

The United States will support the United Na- 
tions with all the resources that we possess. 

The use of force or the threat of force anywhere 
in the world to break the peace is of direct concern 
to the American people. 

The course of history has made us one of the 
stronger nations of the world. It has therefore 
placed upon us special responsibilities to conserve 
our strength and to use it rightly in a world so 
interdependent as our world today. 

The American people recognize these special 
responsibilities. We shall do our best to meet 
them, both in the making of the peace settlements 
and in the fulfilment of the long-range tasks of 
the United Nations. 

The American people look upon the United 
Nations not as a temporary expedient but as a 
permanent partnership—a partnership among the 
peoples of the world for their common peace and 
common well-being. 

It must be the determined purpose of all of us 
to see that the United Nations lives and grows in 
the minds and the hearts of all peoples. 

May Almighty God, in His infinite wisdom and 
mercy, guide us and sustain us as we seek to bring 
peace everlasting to the world. 

With His help we shall succeed. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
Diplomatic and Consular Offices 


The American Vice Consulate at Curitiba, 
Brazil, was closed to the public on October 12, 1946. 

The American Consulate at San Sebastian, 
Spain, was closed on September 30, 1946. 

The status of the American Mission at Vienna, 
Austria, has been changed to that of Legation, 
effective September 7, 1946. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings 





In Session as of October 27, 1946 
ee ES Ga crninanindnuncnnwemnndceenenmeenenainmiciindl 
United Nations: 
PIA 6 era ccunuen eed auuusuwancesewnaanwee 
i 
Commission on Atomic Energy. ...- <2... -2< << 5cceceenccncccspas 
UNRRA -— Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees: Joint 
Planning Committee 
COROPND A EIINUEY ce eac cco ddeuees cudvanennesscsoansecsesuneee 


German External Property Negotiations with Portugal (Safehaven) -- 
ee DI CI iin cn nivdannceventcensdndnincnnnnasannn 


Preparatory Commission of the International Conference on Trade 
and Employment: First Meeting 


Second Pan American Conference on Leprosy..-...---.----------- 
International Committee on Weights and Measures______.-._-.---- 
Permanent Committee of the International Health Office._______--- 


United Maritime Consultative Council: Second Meeting......----- 


Scheduled 


PICAO: 

Regional 
Air Traffic Control Committee, European- Mediterranean Region _ 

Divisional 
I Ss a oh Sdcmncd waaibaw eek eeneniniemiel 
Special Radio Technical Division... ........................- 
eS Be i biti inte neuanitndcaaneeeemednts 
I Nie inninndvtiewastenuatinneneiinnsen 
Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control Practices Division - - --- 
POrsOnvie? LIGUREINS DIVO. 2 no nec cence cwcncswcceuss 
Aeronautical Maps and Charts Division._.___..._...--.------- 


Informal Four Power Broadcasting Conference.._.........---.---- 


International Commission for Air Navigation (CINA): Twenty-ninth 
Session 


FAO: Preparatory Commission To Study World Food Board Pro- 





posals. 





Washington--__.._--- 


Lake Success___.---- 
Lake Success_____--- 
Lake Success-__-_----_- 
Washington and 
Lake Success 
Flushing Meadows- -- 


Le eee 


Montreal... ...<....- 
Moutreal.........<. 
Montreal........... 
| er 
jee 
Montreal........... 
Montreal..........- 


Calendar prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 





February 26 


March 25 
March 25 
June 14 
July 25 


October 23 
September 3 
September 4 
October 15 


October 19-31 
October 22 
October 23 
October 24-30 


October 28 


October 29 

October 30-November 8 
November 19 
November 26 

December 3 

January 7 

January 14 


October 28-30 
October 28-31 


October 28 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
World Health Organization: Interim Commission-----.------------ Se wcccucinmae November 4 
EELS EE 2) er November 4 
International Telegraph Consulting Committee (CCIT) --_---- — Rs tciiintenaimnal November 4-9 
IARA: Meetings on Conflicting Custodial Claims__-..--....------ I sce sictria tetra November 6 
International Technical Committee of Aerial Legal Experts (CITEJA)_| Cairo...._.-_-.---- November 6 
a Si iiininicdatinescnswennsecncawusweds RR sc tiincnudows November 11-16 
ILO: 
Industrial Committees on Textiles................-.-----.------ Brussels.--- _--- _...| November 14-22 
Industrial Committee on Building, Civil Engineering and Public | Brussels... __-__-_-- November 25—December3 
Works 
UNESCO: 
od oe alee awan mht ana abwnieein A ee November 14-15 
i ioe RL iii pie weaken mueeed ESR pes November 19 
od i ca hn i tgeawe inetd weteeusaue Sao November 
Second Inter-American Congress of Radiology ----.-..-..--.-.-.-. eae November 17-22 
YS cate evencentnegadtnseceesudaake The Hague--______-- November 25 
United Nations: 
Economic and Social Council 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs... ........-.....-.--------..- Lake Success_.......| November 27 
NE I is ee oe aed esd weca cali aoe Lake Success_.......| January (tentative) 
Inter-American Commission of Women: Fifth Annual Assembly.-_-__| Washington._.......| December 2-12 
Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees (IGCR): Sixth Plenary | London..-_-_----.- December 11 
Session 
Twelfth Pan American Sanitary Conference____..-._.------.------ I: January 12-24 
Second Pan American Conference on Sanitary Education_-_---_~-.---- IN sn sits sets satiate January 12-24 











Activities and Developments » 


FIRST INTER-AMERICAN MEDICAL CONGRESS’ 


The First Inter-American Medical Congress 
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held at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, September 7-15, 
1946, was attended by 956 doctors representing the 
following 19 countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere: Brazil, United States, Argentina, Boli- 
via, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, Peru, Santo Domingo, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela. 

The United States Delegation consisted of Col. 
Arden Freer, Medical Corps, Chief, Consultants 
Division, Office of the Surgeon General, War 
Department; Capt. Carroll P. Hungate, Medical 


* Prepared by the Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State. 
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Corps, U. S. N. R.; Dr. James A. Shannon, Con- 
sultant, U. S. Public Health Service, Federal 
Security Agency; and Capt. John J. Wells, Medi- 
cal Corps, U. S. N. 

In addition to this official Delegation, the fol- 
lowing physicians from the United States at- 
tended in a private capacity: Dr. R. G. Hoskins, 
Boston, Mass.; Dr. S. J. McClendon, San Diego, 
Calif.; Dr. M. T. McEachern, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. 
Moses Behrend, Philadelphia, Pa.; Col. Charles 
Bruce, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Albert Berg; Dr. 
George Cowgill, New Haven, Conn.; Dr. Roland 
M. Klemme, St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. A. Packchanian ; 
Dr. Tracy Putnam, New York, N. Y.; Dr. Peyton; 
Dr. Abilio D. da Silva Reis, Oakland, Calif. ; and 
Dr. Howard E. Snyder, Winfield, Kans. 

The program consisted of exhibits, scientific 
meetings at which papers were read, inspection 
trips, and entertainment. The agenda for the 
scientific meetings and organization of the Con- 
gress centered around the following topics: (1) 
hospital organization and management; (2) con- 
tinental immigration policies as to medical and 
racial aspects; (3) war medicine and surgery; 
(4) cancer prevention and therapeutics; (5) 
Chagas disease; (6) nutrition and vitaminology; 
(7) endocrinology and _ thyreotoxicosis; (8) 
tuberculosis; (9) neuropsychiatry; (10) hygiene, 
public health and continental sanitary legisla- 
tion; (11) surgical themes; (12) medical themes; 
and (13) themes of free choice. 

The scientific papers presented to the Congress 
were generally well prepared and freely discussed. 
It was believed that the conference served a useful 
purpose in disseminating professional knowledge 
in the field of medicine and in promoting under- 
standing among the nations represented. 

The Congress voted to hold its next meeting at 
Mexico City in 1948. 


FIFTH CONGRESS OF THE POSTAL UNION OF 
THE AMERICAS AND SPAIN! 


On April 3, 1946 the United States Post Office 
Department received advice that the Fifth Con- 
gress of the Postal Union of the Americas and 
Spain would be held at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, dur- 
ing the month of September 1946.7 The necessary 


ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


preparations were, therefore, made to have the 
United States represented at the Congress, and 
consideration was given various propositions sub- 
mitted for discussion. The United States Dele- 
gation attending the Congress consisted of: John 
J. Gillen, director, International Postal Service; 
Edward J. Mahoney, assistant director, Inter- 
national Postal Service; Joseph J. Zarza, post 
office inspector; Francis J. Carty, assistant super- 
intendent, New York Post Office; and Fred D. J. 
Donovan, secretary of the United States Dele- 
gation. 

Prior to leaving for Rio de Janeiro the United 
States Delegation prepared the following eleven- 
point agenda: (1) consideration to be given any 
propositions that may be submitted regarding 
“free transit” for air mail; (2) clarification to be 
sought on the section of the Union’s Convention 
dealing with “free transit” for surface mail—there 
appeared to be a difference of opinion in the in- 
terpretation of the wording of this paragraph; 
(3) reduction of air-mail postage; (4) establish- 
ment of uniform airgraph, letter, and air-mail 
postage universally; (5) reduction of air trans- 
portation charges; (6) inauguration of air parcel 
post; (7) inauguration of some means by which 
newspapers and magazines can be sent in bulk at 
a reduced rate throughout the world for the dis- 
semination of information to all concerned, par- 
ticularly United States Government representa- 
tives in foreign lands; (8) the use of the Fifth 
Congress as a “sounding board” for the Universal 
Postal Union Congress scheduled to be held at 
Paris, France, in May 1947; (9) consideration of 
several minor changes in the money-order agree- 
ment; (10) consideration of the establishment of 
United States “liaison posts” in certain sections 
of the world; and (11) philately. 

The Congress was officially opened:on Septem- 
ber 2. The following 23 countries were repre- 
sented: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Chile, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Spain, United 


* Prepared by the Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State, in collaboration with the Post Office 
Department. 

*This Congress was originally scheduled to convene at 
Rio de Janeiro in September 1941, but the meeting was 
postponed because of the war. 
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States of America, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. A general spirit of 
cooperativeness and good-will was evident among 
the delegates. 

One of the most important proposals submitted 
by the United States Delegation dealt with the 
interpretation of paragraph 3 of the Union’s 
Convention relative to the free transit of mail 
throughout the countries of the Union. The in- 
terpretation submitted by the United States Dele- 
gation’ was accepted by the Postal Congress. 
Numerous other proposals were submitted by the 
various countries covering classification and rates 
of postage on mail matter. After extensive dis- 
cussions a number of them were approved by the 
Congress. 

Although the United States is not a party to the 
air mail agreement, the delegates of the other 
countries requested that the United States repre- 
sentatives take an active part in the deliberations 
of the Air Mail Committee. Consequently, the 
United States Delegation worked with the Air 
Mail Committee for several days, and it was be- 
lieved that a number of the provisions of the 


agreement were improved. However, it was not 
believed to be to the advantage of the United 
States to become a party to the air mail agree. 
ment in view of the present changeable situation 
in air transportation and especially considering 
the many changes which might occur at the forth. 
coming congress of the Universal Postal Union at 
Paris. 

It was decided to hold the Sixth Congress of 
the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain in 
Lima, Peru, possibly in 1949. In view of the faet 
that previous Congresses had been held in South 
America, it was felt by the United States Delega. 
tion that consideration should be given to the 
holding of the Seventh Congress in the United 
States, possibly in Washington. 

The concluding meeting of the Congress was 
held on September 25, at which time the final 
documents were signed by the delegates. 

At the termination of the Congress the United 
States delegates returned to Washington by way 
of Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Santiago, Lima, and 
Balboa for the purpose of contacting and inter- 
viewing various postal officials and United States 
Government representatives in those countries, 


United Maritime Consultative Council: Second Session 
By UNDER SECRETARY FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, WILLIAM L. CLAYTON! 


GENTLEMEN : 


Aside from the necessities of war and its after- 
math, many nations of the world were working 
together for international purposes as regards 
shipping before the United Nations came into ex- 
istence. That is a factor of no small significance. 
An example of such cooperation is in the field of 
maritime safety where governments have been 
working together on such problems as collision 
rules and codes of signals for many years. The 
Titanic disaster in 1912 was the immediate cause 
for the convening of the first great diplomatic 
conference regarding safety of life at sea in 1914. 


* Address delivered before the Council in Washington on 
Oct. 24 and released to the press on the same date. 
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World War I prevented the ratification of the 
treaty developed in that conference; the now ex- 
isting safety treaty was adopted at the 1929 con- 
ference. It is now believed desirable that this 
treaty be brought up to date. The idea has been 
advanced that safety matters would be facilitated 
if an international organization with a permanent 
secretariat were established in the field of maritime 
safety. We in the United States have had these 
problems under study for nearly two years by 
committees on which interested governmental 
agencies and representatives of the shipping and 
shipbuilding industries were represented. Orig- 
inally it was considered doubtful whether it would 
be possible to bring the nations together on the 
establishment of an intergovernmental organiza- 


© November 3, 1946 
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tion covering even so technical a subject as safety 
of life at sea, a subject that has a minimum of 
political and economic implications. With the 
passage of time, however, the United Nations has 
been organized and cooperation has been estab- 
lished in several fields where formerly there was 
no continuing basis for intergovernmental coop- 
eration. In the light of these developments, if a 
continuing intergovernmental organization were 
decided upon, the step in no sense would be revolu- 
tionary. 

The United Maritime Authority, however, did 
a different type job under the exigencies of war. 
The pooling of Allied shipping and the allocation 
of tonnages in accordance with common objectives 
showed that it was possible to subordinate normal 
competitive shipping interests of various countries 
to international necessities. Nevertheless we were 
all relieved when it became possible to lay aside 
the UMA controls and to restore freedom of ship- 
ping operations with limited coordination in the 
ocean transportation of UNRRA and other relief 
and rehabilitation cargoes. Meanwhile the United 
Maritime Consultative Council filled the need for 
a forum for the discussion of shipping problems 
of interest to the participating governments, 

Last spring the temporary Transport and Com- 
munications Commission of the Economic and 
Social Council recommended the establishment of 
an international organization in the shipping field 
to handle technical matters. Acting upon this 
recommendation in June, the Economic and Social 
Council asked the United Maritime Consultative 
Council, which was then holding its first session 
in Amsterdam, for its views on this question. 

The Council at Amsterdam indicated its belief 
that a permanent organization probably would be 
necessary and established a working committee in 
London to study the problem. This Committee’s 
recommendations for the suggested international 
organization are before this session of the UMCC 
for consideration. 

A principal item on your agenda is your reply 
to the United Nations’ inquiry requesting your 
views on the possible establishment of an inter- 
governmental organization. In this undertaking 
you have my support and may you arrive at the 
best possible solution, whatever that may be. 


ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


Whatever you may decide to recommend or not 
to recommend with regard to an international or- 
ganization, I am sure you will have in mind the 
lessons of the war and the necessity for a coopera- 
tive peace. I hope the friendships between you 
developed during the war will be cemented still 
more closely in peace by this opportunity to ex- 
change your views and to work toward a common 
goal. 

I cannot close without brief reference to a sub- 
ject so near and dear to my heart and that is the 
importance of the economic aspects of the peace 
which we are all striving to put on a permanent 
basis throughout the world. 

It should be self-evident that ocean shipping 
will play a part in the building and maintenance 
of this peace no less important than the part it 
played in winning the war for freedom. 

The power-driven vessel plying the free seas is 
the cheapest form of transportation in the world. 

For many years we shipped cotton from Houston 
to Shanghai at less cost than it took to bring it 
from Oklahoma to Houston. 

Man himself can now fly over the seas quicker 
than he can travel on the surface, but it seems safe 
to say that his goods will for the most part always 
travel on and not above the water. 

There is now meeting in London a conference 
of 18 nations called by the Economic and Social 
Council for a preliminary discussion of the pro- 
posals of the United States Government for the 
expansion of world trade and employment. 

These proposals contemplate a reduction in the 
barriers to international trade and the elimination 
of discriminations in such trade; they provide for 
the establishment through the Economic and So- 
cial Council of an International Trade Organiza- 
tion designed to substitute multilateral for unilat- 
eral action in the international trade field. 

Heretofore nations have acted unilaterally in 
this field. In so doing they have often taken meas- 
ures which injured their neighbors, the neighbors 
retaliated with the result that all were hurt and 
all were mad. 

Our proposals are designed to bring about a 
great expansion in world economy—increased 
production and consumption, and a great increase 


(Continued on page 822) 
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U.S. Efforts to Secure Free Elections in Bulgaria 


NOTE FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO BULGARIAN PRIME MINISTER! 


{Released to the press October 21] 
September 24, 1946 

Since our conversation on August 27 about 
political conditions in your country and the prob- 
lem those conditions create for the United States 
in signing peace with Bulgaria, I have given con- 
siderable thought to Bulgaro - United States re- 
lations. 

I had hoped that implementation of the pro- 
gram set forth in the aide memoire handed by you 
to Mr. Barnes on August 31 for my information 
would go far to dissipate the problems that I dis- 
cussed with you. As I told you, it is my belief 
that implementation of the Moscow Agreement 
to enlarge the basis of the Bulgarian Government 
by the inclusion of two representative leaders of 
the Opposition before the elections on October 27 
for the Grand National Assembly would be the 
most effective means of assuring widespread ac- 
ceptance of election results. While I have as 
yet perceived no signs of an effort on the part 
of the Bulgarian Government since your return 
to Sofia to put the Moscow Agreement into effect 
before the elections, I still hope that such efforts 
will be made. 

I have decided to follow up our conversation 
in Paris with this letter because of my sincere de- 
sire to do everything possible myself to assure in 
the case of Bulgaria fulfillment of the hopes that 
were entertained and expressed by President 
Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin, and Prime Minister 


*Kimon Georgiev. 


Churchill, the representatives of the three great 
Allies at Yalta. I feel that I should also tell you 
that I have instructed General Robertson to re- 
quest of the Acting President of the Allied Con- 
trol Commission that all party leaders in Bulgaria 
be heard by the Commission on the subject of the 
forthcoming elections for the Grand National As- 
sembly and general political conditions in the 
country. General Robertson will request a spe 
cial meeting of the Allied Control Commission 
to consider what steps along the following lines 
might be taken by the Commission further to as- 
sure free elections for the Grand National As- 
sembly : 


(1) freedom of press, radio, and assembly for 
the Opposition ; 

(2) non-interference of the militia, either with 
candidates or voters, except to maintain law and 
order; 

(3) release of political prisoners, or open 
formulation of charges against them; 

(4) elimination of any possible threat of post- 
election retaliation for political reasons. 

I am sure you will understand my motives in 
writing you as frankly as I have and that in this 
connection you will recall my words on the sub- 
ject of the difficulty that present-day conditions 
in your country present to the United States with 
respect to the resumption and development of 
friendly relations between our two peoples and 
Governments. 
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REPLY FROM THE BULGARIAN PRIME MINISTER! 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of September 24. I am especially 
grateful for the solicitude which you have shown 
in the interest of a solution that would clear the 
way to the renewal and development of friendly 
relations between the Governments of the United 
States and Bulgaria, as well as between the Bul- 
garian people and the noble people of the United 
States toward whom we have always entertained 
deep gratitude and respect. 

I am able to make the following explanatory 
comment on the contents of your letter: 

On August 27 in the conversation which we 
had, I explained to you orally the impediments 
to the realization in practice of the Moscow Agree- 
ment for the enlargement of the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment by the inclusion of two representative 
leaders of the opposition. I confirm anew that the 
responsibility does not rest with the Government. 
As it was then, so is it now. There are no factors 
in the situation that might combine to the reali- 
zation of the Moscow Agreement. 

Because of this, in its intention to normalize 
its relations with the opposition, especially after 
your conversation with President V. Kolaroff, the 
Government decided to seek a solution in another 
direction; namely through holding elections for 
the Grand National Assembly, the date of which 
has been set for October 27. These elections will 
permit the entire Bulgarian people, Government 
and opposition, to send representatives to the Con- 
stituent Assembly. The results of these elections 
will determine the composition of the future gov- 
ernment and will indicate the manner of settle- 
ment of relations between the Government and the 
opposition. 

The Bulgarian Government, which has enjoyed 
popular support since September 9, has decided 
to hold entirely free elections, which are to re- 
flect the true will of the people. With regard to 
this, it has taken dispositions calculated fully to 
realize the measures which you also recommend 
in your letter to me. In connection with these 


recommendations, I should point out the follow- 
ing: 

One. Freedom of the press in our country with- 
in the limits of existing law is fully assured. At 
this moment three opposition newspapers appear 
without hindrance as the organs of three opposi- 
tion parties, namely newspapers Narodno Zeme- 
delsko Zname, Svoboden Narod, and Zname. In 
these newspapers expression is freely given to op- 
position views and to fairly exacting criticism of 
the Government. 

The Government has given its agreement that 
all political parties, including the opposition, may 
expound their election platforms over the state 
radio. 

As concerns the right of assembly of the opposi- 
tion, they have never been forbidden to gather or 
assemble, and such meetings are held throughout 
the country. In this period of the electoral cam- 
paigns these meetings are primarily private, but 
in several localities public gatherings have al- 
ready been held, and the possibility of holding 
such gatherings elsewhere is assured. 

Two. All basic laws, and especially the elec- 
toral law, forbid the militia in our country inter- 
fering or exerting influence in the choice of can- 
didates for popular representatives, or in the 
exercise of the electoral rights of Bulgarian citi- 
zens. In addition, the Government has made 
clear through its most authorized representatives 
to all officials of the militia and the administra- 
tion and to the whole country that the militia 
will have only one obligation before and during 
elections; namely, to assure order and freedom for 
every citizen to vote as he chooses. 

Three. In good time the Government, imme- 
diately after the proclamation of the Peoples Re- 
public, with a view to creating the indispensable 
psychological conditions for free exercise of the 
electoral right of Bulgarian citizens, liberated all 


?Translated from the Bulgarian. 
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persons detained on political grounds and against 
whom there was no basis for formulation of 
charges of infringement of existing laws. Simul- 
taneously about 1,700 persons who had been con- 
demned by the Peoples Courts for Fascist activi- 
ties up to September 9, 1944 were released from 
prison, and sentences of all remaining ones were 
considerably reduced. I informed you of the 
achievements in this direction in my letter of 
September 21. 

At present 737 persons in all are interned in the 
labor-educational institutions of the entire coun- 
try. Of these only 6 percent, around 45 persons, 
are adherents of opposition parties, Agrarians 
(Petkov), Socialists (Lulchev), Democrats 
(Mushanov), Anarchists (Girginov). 

Their detention is not political abuse but is due 
to the accusations formulated against them for 
infringement of the administration laws as well 
as regulations in connection with the conditions 
for applying the armistice agreement. The re- 
maining 94 are persons with Fascist tendencies, 
morally depraved persons, and idlers detained on 
basic existing laws. 

Four. All of the measures mentioned up to this 
point which the Bulgarian Government under- 
took to assure order and freedom in the forth- 
coming elections, as well as all further measures 
that will be undertaken in this same direction, 
such as the creation of electoral control and su- 
pervisory committees with the participation of the 
opposition parties, to which the opposition has al- 
ready consented, will constitute sufficient guaran- 
tee for the removal of any menace whatever of 
post-election reprisals on political grounds. 

Proof of this sufficiency of guarantee is also 
the fact that the opposition parties have registered 
lists of candidates throughout the country. Off- 
cial data show that parties of Fatherland Front 
have posted 99 lists, united opposition parties, 
Agrarians and Socialists, 18 lists, Democrats 35 
lists. Besides another eight lists have been posted 
by other opposition groups, which facts lead to 


* Major General Robertson is American representative on 


the Allied Control Council. Colonel General Biryusov is 
Soviet representative and acting chairman of the Council. 
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the conclusion that political conditions are favor. 
able for a free electoral contest. 


In advising you of the above I thank you one 
again, Your Excellency, for the frankness with 
which you bring up and discuss questions that in. 
terest and concern me as well, and I take this op. 
portunity to assure you with the same frankneg 
that I and the Bulgarian Government will d& 
everything necessary so that the Bulgarian peopk 
may freely express their will on October 27. 


LETTER FROM MAJOR GENERAL ROBERTSON 
TO COLONEL GENERAL BIRYUSOV'! 


I have been directed by the United States See. 
retary of State, James F. Byrnes, to request a 
special meeting of the Allied Control Commis. 
sion to consider what steps along the following 
lines might be taken by the Commission further 
to assure free elections for the Bulgarian Grand 
National Assembly on October 27: (1) Freedom 
of the press, radio and assembly for the opposi- 
tion; (2) non-interference of the militia either 
with candidates or voters except to maintain law 
and order; (3) release of political prisoners or 
open formulation of charges against them; (4) 
elimination of any possible threat of post election 
retaliation for political reasons. I am also in 
structed to request that all political leaders in Bul- 
garia be heard by the Commission on the subject 
of the forthcoming elections. 

In view of the importance of the subject and 
the urgency of early action, I request that the 
regular plenary session of the Commission sched- 
uled for October 3 be converted into a special ses- 
sion with yourself presiding. I have conferred 
with General Oxley who is agreeable to the post- 
ponement of the agenda for that meeting to some 
later date. I have been requested by Mr. Byrnes 
to keep him informed telegraphically of develop- 
ments. Under these circumstances, I feel that | 
must inform him at once as to whether you are 
agreeable to convoking a special meeting on Octo 
ber 3 in place of the regularly scheduled plenary 
meeting. 
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REPLY FROM COLONEL GENERAL BIRYUSOV 


I am very much surprised at your request of 
calling a special meeting of the Allied Control 
Commission for discussing the measures which 
should be taken, according to your opinion, by the 
Commission for the guarantee of free elections to 
the Grand National Assembly scheduled for Oc- 
tober 27, 1946. 

It should be known to you that the guarantee 
of free elections is the prerogative of the Bul- 
girian Government which in that respect has 
done everything necessary, which is attested in 
particular by the decision of opposition parties, 
published on September 14 and 19, who boycotted 
dections of November 18 last year, in regards to 
participation in the election to the Grand National 
Assembly. 

Therefore, the discussion of questions raised by 
you in the Commission and even more, the tak- 
ing of any kind of measures by the Commission 


[Released to the press October 23] 
October 19, 1946. 


The Honorable James F. Byrnes, 
Secretary of State, Washington. 

In taking over the direction of the foreign 
policy of my country, I am happy to confirm to 
you the wish which I expressed when I met you 
at Paris, to work to make always more cordial 
the relations between Italy and the United States 
of America. Italy has need of America, and 
offers to America her contribution to the reorgan- 
ization of peace on the basis of international col- 
lboration. I hope to have the opportunity to 
discuss and settle with you the problems inherent 
in the economic life of my country. I beg you to 
xecept my respectful greeting. 

NENNI 
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would be in violation of these prerogatives and 
a rude interference in the internal affairs of Bul- 
garia. On the other hand, the Commission can- 
not consider these questions, as they do not come 
under its jurisdiction, as determined by the 
Armistice Agreement with Bulgaria. 


REPLY FROM MAJOR GENERAL ROBERTSON 


I have just received your letter No. 3316, Oc- 
tober 4, 1946, in reply to mine (No. A-834, Oc- 
tober 1, 1946) requesting a special meeting of the 
Allied Control Commission to consider means of 
assuring free elections for the Grand National 
Assembly on October 27. I cannot agree with 
any of the conclusions arrived at in your letter. 
I am therefore telegraphing the contents of your 
letter to Mr. Byrnes with the request that he take 
such steps in the circumstances as he may consider 
necessary. 


U.S. and Italy Express Mutual Peace Aims 


EXCHANGE OF TELEGRAMS BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
AND ITALIAN FOREIGN MINISTER 


October 22, 1946. 


His Excellency Prerro NEennt1, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Rome. 

In acknowledging receipt of your cordial tele- 
gram on the occasion of your assumption of your 
new honor and responsibility as Foreign Minister, 
I desire to take this opportunity to renew my ex- 
pressions of friendship for the Italian people. 
Italy has already proved that years of oppression 
could not stifle the free democratic spirit of her 
people. This spirit, I am confident, will enable 
them to overcome the difficulties arising from the 
war and to work with all free peoples for a last- 
ing peace. In this endeavor, they can count on 
the full support of the American people and I 
shall be happy to work with you to strengthen 
ever more firmly the close ties which bind our two 
countries. 

James F. Byrnes 
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Clarification of American Policy on Palestine 


[Released to the press October 25] 


Text of notes exchanged between Secretary of 
State Byrnes and the American member of the 
executive committee of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine 


October 23, 1946. 
My pear Mr. Byrnes: 

It is my understanding that the statement made 
by the President on October 4 has been extremely 
helpful in clarifying the position of the United 
States with regard to certain problems relating 
to Palestine. Unfortunately, however, there have 
been persistent rumors, some of which have ap- 
peared in the press, to the effect that the President’s 
statement is not to be considered as policy of the 
American Government and that, in fact, the State 
Department is not giving full support to the policy 
which the President’s statement would seem to 
reflect. 

I would deeply appreciate it if you would be good 
enough to let me know whether or not these rumors 
have any foundation in fact. 

Sincerely yours, 
STerHeEn S. Wise 


October 24, 1946. 
My pear Dr. WiszE: 

I have received your letter of October 23, in 
which you were good enough to mention the help- 
fulness of the President’s recent statement on the 
subject of Palestine and the displaced persons in 
Europe. In your letter you also referred to cer- 
tain rumors which allege that there is a difference 
of opinion between the President and the Depart- 
ment of State on these matters, and you asked for 
clarification. 

I am happy to assure you that the rumors to 
which you refer have no basis in fact. The state- 
ment made by the President on October 4? with 
regard to Palestine and to Jewish immigration 
into Palestine is, of course, an expression of the 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 13, 1946, p. 669. 
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policy of this Government. With this policy I am 
in hearty accord. 

The importance which this Government attaches 
to the matter and the deep personal concern of 
the President over the situation in Palestine and 
over the condition of the displaced persons in Eu. 
rope—a concern which I share—is shown by the 
fact that on this occasion, as on several prior oc- 
casions, the President himself has expressed the 
views of this Government. The Department of 
State and the Foreign Service are endeavoring 
loyally and wholeheartedly to do their part in the 
implementation of these policies with regard to 
Palestine and associated problems. They will con- 
tinue so to do. 

Sincerely yours, 
James F’, Byrnes 





Maritime Council—Continued from page 817 


in the exchange of goods between nations to the 
end that the peoples of the world may have more 
to eat, more to wear, and better homes in which to 
live. 

We do not contend that a higher standard of liv- 
ing throughout the world will of itself be any 
guaranty of the preservation of peace, but we do 
insist that it will serve to create a climate con- 
ducive to the preservation of peace. 

I hope it is not too much to say that we con- 
fidently expect that the shipping interests of the 
world, for the most part, will support actively 
our proposals to expand world trade and employ- 
ment as an important element in the building and 
maintenance of permanent peace. 

Part “B” of the United Maritime Executive 
Board’s recommendation pursuant to which the 
United Maritime Consultative Council was estab- 
lished, provides that “A chairman for each meeting 
should be designated by the government of the 
nation where such meeting is to be held.” 


© November 3, 1946 
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Report on the Mission on Japanese Combines 


The Zaibatsu system of Japan—a system of in- 
dustrial combines controlling vast wealth and 
economic power—bears a heavy responsibility for 
the war and could be an important tool for re- 
building Japan’s war potential. This is the find- 
ing of the Report of the Mission on Japanese Com- 
bines, which was released on October 27 by the 
Department of State and the War Department. 

The report sets forth that the power of the Zai- 
batsu over the economy of Japan is unparalleled 
in any other capitalistic industrialized country. 
The paid-up capital of 17 Zaibatsu combines 
amounted in 1944 to almost a fourth of the total 
paid-up capital of all Japanese joint stock compa- 
nies. In single industries, this strength was even 
more significant. Fifteen Zaibatsu combines pro- 
duced 51 percent of the coal output of Japan, 69 
percent of the aluminum, 50 percent of the paper 
and pulp, 20 percent of the rayon, 88 percent of the 
steam engines, 69 percent of the steam locomotives, 
50 percent of the airplanes, 88 percent of the soda, 
43 percent of the ammonia sulphate, 33 percent of 
the silk, 49 percent of the synthetic dyes, and almost 
30 percent of the explosives. Zaibatsu banks ac- 
counted for 57 percent of the assets and 71 percent 
of the loans and advances of all ordinary banks. 
Of all the savings bank assets, 99 percent were to 
be found in Zaibatsu savings banks. Of all the 
trust company assets, 69 percent were controlled 
by the Zaibatsu. They own 74 percent of the total 
assets of fire-insurance companies and 38 percent 
of all the life-insurance company assets. 

The report was prepared by a special mission of 
experts who early this year were sent to Japan 
jointly by the Department of State and the War 
Department. The Mission was headed by Corwin 
D, Edwards, consultant on cartels, Department of 
State. Mr. Edwards is also professor of economics 
at Northwestern University. 

Recommendations made by the Mission are being 
taken into account in formulating a United States 
program for the deconcentration of Japanese in- 
ter-corporate business structure. This program 


will be presented to the Far Eastern Commission 
for its consideration. Upon final determination of 
the program by the Far Eastern Commission, 
policy directives will be issued to the Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Powers for implemen- 
tation. The Supreme Commander, however, has 
already taken steps toward Zaibatsu dissolution in 
accordance with the United States policy of en- 
couraging a wide distribution of wealth and in- 
come. 

The Mission’s task, according to the report, 
“oreatly facilitated by the help of officials in 
SCAP”, was to study Japanese industrial rela- 
tionships and to make recommendations as to 
“standards, policies and procedures for carrying 
out the basic objective of destroying the power 
of the great Japanese combines”. 

To get the necessary facts the Mission looked 
deeply into every aspect of the Zaibatsu. It 
studied the Zaibatsu system as a general institu- 
tion and probed into specific case histories of 
important individual Zaibatsu organizations. 
The Mission also investigated the methods of the 
Japanese combines in extending their control, 
through social institutions and government as- 
sistance, over the entire economy of Japan. It 
studied the means by which the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s war program enhanced this control. The 
report shows how these giant monopolies, by pur- 
suing their own interests, were linked with the 
Japanese program of aggression and war. 

Various measures assisting in breaking Zaibatsu 
control but not aimed primarily at dissolution— 
such as demilitarization, reparations, and taxa- 
tion—were examined by the Mission and found to 
be insufficient. The Mission concluded that the 
Zaibatsu owners of industry would have to be 
divested of their ownership and control. Accord- 
ingly, the Mission surveyed various possibilities 
of new ownership for Zaibatsu holdings in order 
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to provide factual background essential to formu- 
late such measures. 

The report said of Japan’s economy as it was 
before occupation: 


“Instead of the diffused business initiative 
which gives rise to a middle class, Japan’s indus- 
try has been largely under the control of a few 
great combines, the greatest of which began their 
rise to power in feudal times and all of which 
have enjoyed preferential treatment from the 
Japanese Government. This type of industrial 
organization tends to hold down wages, to block 
the development of labor unions, to destroy the 
basis for democratic independence in politics, and 
thus to prevent the rise of interests which could 
be used as counterweights to the military designs 
of small groups of ambitious men. the 
concentration of Japanese wealth and economic 
power must carry a substantial share of the re- 
sponsibility for Japanese aggression. 

“Tt is in this sense that the Zaibatsu—that is, 
the money clique—are to be regarded as among 
the groups principally responsible for the war 
and as a principal factor in the Japanese war 
potential.” 


The report pointed to the absence in Japanese 
society of any movement “strong enough to pro- 
duce a Sherman Act, a Commissioner of Corpo- 
rations, a Money Trust Investigation, a Federal 
Trade Commission, or a Securities and Exchange 
Commission such as developed in the United 
States ...” 

The report declared that “the partnership be- 
tween business and government in Japan is evi- 
dent throughout the fabric of Japanese law; it is 
reflected in the complex system of subsidies, 
monopolies, discriminatory taxes, and other de- 
vices favoring business. It is evident also in the 
manner in which Japanese law relating to business 
is enforced”. 

Monopolistic and entrenched wealth was pro- 
tected by the law, the report added: “A study of 
the different tax laws leads one to the conclusion 
that in their drafting considerable care has been 
used to insure against their bearing too heavily 
upon the corporation and individuals of greatest 
means.” 
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Treaty of General Relations With the 
Republic of the Philippines 


[Released to the press October 23} 


The treaty of general relations between the 
United States and the Republic of the Philippines, 
signed at Manila July 4, 1946, was brought into 
force October 22, 1946 (at 4:10 p.m., Manila 
time; 3:10 a.m., Washington time) by the ex- 
change of ratifications of the treaty and accom- 
panying protocol. The exchange of ratifications 
was effected at Manila by Paul V. McNutt, Amer- 
ican Ambassador to the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, and Manuel Roxas, President of the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines. 

Following is the text of the treaty and accom- 
panying protocol : 


Treaty of General Relations Between the United 
States of America and the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines 


The United States of America and the Republic 
of the Philippines, being animated by the desire 
to cement the relations of close and long friend- 
ship existing between the two countries, and to 
provide for the recognition of the independence 
of the Republic of the Philippines as of July 4, 
1946 and the relinquishment of American sover- 
eignty over the Philippine Islands, have agreed 
upon the following articles : 


Article I 


The United States of America agrees to withdraw and 
surrender, and does hereby withdraw and surrender, all 
right of possession, supervision, jurisdiction, control or 
sovereignty existing and exercised by the United States of 
America in and over the territory and the people of the 
Philippine Islands, except the use of such bases, neces- 
sary appurtenances to such bases, and the rights incident 
thereto, as the United States of America, by agreement 
with the Republic of the Philippines, may deem necessary 
to retain for the mutual protection of the United States 
of America and of the Republic of the Philippines. The 
United States of America further agrees to recognize, and 
does hereby recognize, the independence of the Republic 
of the Philippines as a separate self-governing nation 
and to acknowledge, and does hereby acknowledge, the 
authority and control over the same of the Government 
instituted by the people thereof, under the Constitution of 
the Republic of the Philippines. 


© November 3, 1946 
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Article II 


The diplomatic representatives of each country shall 
enjoy in the territories of the other the privileges and 
immunities derived from generally recognized interna- 
tional law and usage. The consular representatives of 
each country, duly provided with exequatur, will be per- 
mitted to reside in the territories of the other in the 
places wherein consular representatives are by local laws 
permitted to reside; they shall enjoy the honorary privi- 
leges and the immunities accorded to such officers by 
general international usage; and they shall not be treated 
in a manner less favorable than similar officers of any 
other foreign country. 


Article Ill 


Pending the final establishment of the requisite Philip- 
pine Foreign Service establishments abroad, the United 
States of America and the Republic of the Philippines 
agree that at the request of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines the United States of America will endeavor, in so 
far as it may be practicable, to represent through its 
Foreign Service the interests of the Republic of the 
Philippines in countries where there is no Philippine 
representation. The two countries further agree that 
any such arrangements are to be subject to termination 
when in the judgment of either country such arrange- 
ments are no longer necessary. 


Article IV 


The Republic of the Philippines agrees to assume, and 
does hereby assume, all the debts and liabilities of the 
Philippine Islands, its provinces, cities, municipalities 
and instrumentalities, which shall be valid and subsist- 
ing on the date hereof. The Republic of the Philippines 
will make adequate provision for the necessary funds for 
the payment of interest on and principal of bonds issued 
prior to May 1, 1934 under authority of an Act of Con- 
gress of the United States of America by the Philippine 
Islands, or any province, city or municipality therein, 
and such obligations shall be a first lien on the taxes 
collected in the Philippines. 


Article V 


The United States of America and the Republic of the 
Philippines agree that all cases at law concerning the 
Government and people of the Philippines which, in ac- 
cordance with Section 7 (6) of the Independence Act of 
1984, are pending before the Supreme Court of the United 
States of America at the date of the granting of the 
independence of the Republic of the Philippines shall con- 
tinue to be subject to the review of the Supreme Court 
of the United States of America for such period of time 
after independence as may be necessary to effectuate the 
disposition of the cases at hand. The contracting parties 
also agree that following the disposition of such cases 
the Supreme Court of the United States of America will 
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cease to have the right of review of cases originating in 
the Philippine Islands. 


Article VI 


In so far as they are not covered by existing legisla- 
tion, all claims of the Government of the United States 
of America or its nationals against the Government of 
the Republic of the Philippines and all claims of the 
Government of the Republic of the Philippines and its 
nationals against the Government of the United States 
of America shall be promptly adjusted and settled. The 
property rights of the United States of America and the 
Republic of the Philippines shall be promptly adjusted 
and settled by mutual agreement, and all existing prop- 
erty rights of citizens and corporations of the United 
States of America in the Republic of the Philippines and 
of citizens and corporations of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines in the United States of America shall be acknowl- 
edged, respected and safeguarded to the same extent as 
property rights of citizens and corporations of the Re- 
public of the Philippines and of the United States of 
America respectively. Both Governments shall desig- 
nate representatives who may in concert agree on 
measures best calculated to effect a satisfactory and ex- 
peditious disposal of such claims as may not be covered 
by existing legislation. 


Article VII 


The Republic of the Philippines agrees to assume all 
continuing obligations assumed by the United States of 
America under the Treaty of Peace between the United 
States of America and Spain concluded at Paris on the 
10th day of December, 1898, by which the Philippine 
Islands were ceded to the United States of America, and 
under the Treaty between the United States of America 
and Spain concluded at Washington on the 7th day of 
November, 1900. 


Article VIII 


This Treaty shall enter into force on the exchange of 
instruments of ratification. 

This Treaty shall be submitted for ratification in ac- 
cordance with the constitutional procedures of the United 
States of America and of the Republic of the Philippines ; 
and instruments of ratification shall be exchanged and 
deposited at Manila. 

Signed at Manila this fourth day of July, one thousand 
nine hundred forty-six. 


FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA : 


[SEAL] Pau V. McNourr 


FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES: 


[SEAL] MANUEL Roxas 
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Protocol to Accompany the Treaty of General Rela- 
tions Between the United States of America and 
the Republic of the Philippines, Signed at Manila 
on the Fourth Day of July 1946 


It is understood and agreed by the High Contracting 
Parties that this Treaty is for the purpose of recognizing 
the independence of the Republic of the Philippines and 
for the maintenance of close and harmonious relations 
between the two Governments. 

It is understood and agreed that this Treaty does not 
attempt to regulate the details of arrangements between 
the two Governments for their mutual defense; for the 
establishment, termination or regulation of the rights and 
duties of the two countries, each with respect to the other, 
in the settlement of claims, as to the ownership or control 
of real or personal property, or as to the carrying out of 
provisions of law of either country; or for the settlement 
of rights or claims of citizens or corporations of either 
country with respect to or against the other. 

It is understood and agreed that the conclusion and 
entrance into force of this Treaty is not exclusive of fur- 
ther treaties and executive agreements providing for the 
specific regulation of matters broadly covered herein. 

It is understood and agreed that pending final ratifica- 
tion of this Treaty, the provisions of Articles II and III 
shall be observed by executive agreement. 

Signed at Manila this fourth day of July, one thousand 
nine hundred forty-six. 

FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

OF AMERICA: 
[SEAL] Pau. V. McNutr 

FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF 

THE PHILIPPINES: 


[SEAL] 


Establishment of the Philippine Alien 
Property Administration 

The President on October 14, 1946, by Execu- 
tive Order 9789,) established in the Office for Emer- 
gency Management of the Executive Office of the 
President the Philippine Alien Property Adminis- 
tration. According to the Executive order, a Phil- 
ippine Alien Property Administrator shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, and shall be vested with 
all custodial authority, rights, privileges, powers, 
duties, and functions with respect to property lo- 
cated in the Philippines. All property in the Phil- 
ippines transferred to the Alien Property Custo- 
dian (and later transferred to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States under Executive Order 
9788 * of October 15, 1946 terminating the Office of 


*11 Federal Register 11981. 
* Executive Agreement Series 232. 
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Alien Property Custodian and transferring its 
functions to the Attorney General) shall be vested 
in the Philippine Alien Property Administrator, 
The Secretary of State shall be consulted (except 
as otherwise agreed to) before the vesting of any 
property or interest pursuant to this Executive 
order. 


Defense of Iceland Agreement 
Terminated 
[Released to the press October 25] 


The transfer to the Government of Iceland of 
the airport at Keflavik, constructed by the United 
States during the war, was observed in appro- 
priate ceremonies at the airport on October 25, 
The return of the Keflavik airport to Iceland was 
provided in the United States-Icelandic agree- 
ment concluded on October 7, 1946, which also 
terminated the defense of Iceland agreement of 
July 1, 1941.2 

American Army personnel, under the agree- 
ment, are being progressively withdrawn during 
the 180-day withdrawal period, which began Octo- 
ber 7, 1946, stipulated in the agreement. 

All naval personnel, except a small group acting 
as caretakers for Navy property until disposed of, 
have been withdrawn. 


Entrance Visas for Estonians 
STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 
[Released to the press by the White House October 24] 

I have felt considerable personal concern over 
the 48 Estonians who recently displayed such 
courage and determination in crossing the Atlantic 
to our shores in two small open boats. This is the 
type of pioneering spirit that built this nation. 

This morning the Attorney General stayed the 
order requiring these people to leave the United 
States. This order had been issued by local offi- 
cials in conformity with existing immigration 
regulations when it was discovered that. these 
people had not obtained entrance visas because of 
over-subscription of the immigration quota for 
Estonians. 

I have directed that all avenues be explored 
toward enabling this group to remain here, if they 
so desire, so that they may eventually become citi- 
zens of this country. The Department of State 
is now working on these details. 


© November 3, 1946 
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[Released to the press October 23] 
The Governments of the United States and 
India have agreed to an exchange of Ambassadors 
md to the raising of their respective missions 
in New Delhi and Washington to the rank of 
mbassies. 

In order to establish closer and more direct 
wntacts between India and the United States, 
the Government of India in 1941 designated an 
Agent General to represent it in Washington, 
ind the United States Government appointed an 
American Commissioner to New Delhi. The mu- 
tually beneficial relations resulting from this ex- 
change are attested by the present agreement to 
devate the two missions to the status of embassies. 
George R. Merrell, at present American Com- 
missioner to India with the personal rank of Min- 
ister, will act as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of 
the American Embassy with the personal rank of 
Minister pending the designation and arrival in 
India of an American Ambassador. 


Termination of Tripartite Rubber 


Agreement 
[Released to the press October 16] 

The American Embassy in Argentina has ad- 
vised the Department of State that notes have 
hen exchanged with the Government of Argen- 
tina terminating the Tripartite U. S.-Brazil- 
Argentina Rubber Agreement. 
The United States and Brazil exchanged notes 
canceling the agreement, effective August 29,* the 
reason being that changed conditions following 
the end of hostilities have removed the need for it. 
The Tripartite Rubber Agreement was con- 
cluded May 2, 1945 by representatives of the Gov- 
emments of Argentina, Brazil, and the United 
States. It established procedures to integrate 
Argentina into the existing inter-American sys- 
tem covering the supply of rubber and rubber 
products. The purpose of the arrangement was 
to conserve the maximum quantities of natural 
rubber for the prosecution of the war. 
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Tax Convention Signed With France 


[Released to the press October 22} 


A convention between the United States and 
France for the avoidance of double taxation and 
the prevention of fiscal evasion in the case of taxes 
on estates and inheritances and for the purpose of 
modifying and supplementing certain provisions 
of the convention of July 25, 1939 relating to in- 
come taxation was signed at Paris on October 18, 
1946 by Jefferson Caffery, American Ambassador 
to France, and Georges Bidault as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of France. 

The convention provides that it shall be rati- 
fied and the ratifications exchanged. The pro- 
visions applicable to taxes on estates and inherit- 
ances will enter into force on the day of the 
exchange of instruments of ratification and will 
apply solely to estates or inheritances in the case 
of persons who die on or after that date. The 
provisions applicable to taxes on income will, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided, enter into force on 
the first day of January following the exchange 
of instruments of ratification. 

The new convention was drafted in ad refer- 
endum negotiations which took place in Washing- 
ton during March and April with a delegation 
which came from France for that purpose.’ 

Earlier agreements between the United States 
and France for the avoidance of double taxation 
include an arrangement for relief from double in- 
come tax on shipping profits, effected by exchange 
of notes signed at Washington on June 11 and 
July 8, 1927; * a convention and protocol concern- 
ing double taxation, signed at Paris on April 27, 
1932;* and the convention for the avoidance of 
double taxation and the establishment of rules of 
reciprocal administrative assistance in the case of 
income and other taxes, and accompanying pro- 
tocol, signed at Paris on July 25, 1939.° 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 15, 1946, p. 514. 

* BULLETIN of Mar. 17, 1946, p. 451, and July 7, 1946, 
p. 40. 

* Bxecutive Agreement Series 12. 

*Treaty Series 885. 

*Treaty Series 988. 
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